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Ir has not been the intention of this article to offer an 
elaborate or detailed criticism of Hilgenfeld’s Einleitung, but 
rather to attempt to ascertain the true function of an Intro- 
duction to the New Testament, and then to ask whether 
Hilgenfeld’s work has brought us essentially nearer to its 
realization. The previous sections have been devoted to the 
consideration of what an Introduction ought to be, and we 
now proceed to the question of Hilgenfeld’s qualifications for 
the task he has undertaken, and the degree of success with 
which he has carried it out. 


IIT. 


An Introduction to the New Testament, if it is essentially to 
advance Biblical studies, must be a history of the literature of 
the New Covenant, based upon critical studies of the separate 
books, and leading up to a history of the origins of Christianity. 
Synthetic itself, it must rest upon rigorous analysis ; and, 
though primarily a history of literature, it must never be con- 
tent to rest in the purely literary aspects of the writings with 
which it deals, but must ever keep in view its main purpose of 
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throwing light upon the inner and outer life of the church, andl 
so furnishing materials to the historian of Christianity. In 
fact, if a somewhat material metaphor may be allowed, it must 
stand between criticism and history proper, submitting the 
materials furnished by the former to a first elaboration, and so 
preparing them for the use of the latter, something as the 
vegetable stands between the animal and the mineral king- 
doms, elaborating the elements and their inorganic compounds 
into food for the higher forms of life. 

Again, it follows from what has been said, that an Introduc- 
tion which should represent little or nothing but the opinions 
of the author himself, would be comparatively useless. At all 
adequately to perform its function, it should have a widely 
representative character, should incorporate, as completely as 
possible, the positive result of the totality of critical labours 
on the New Testament. Doubtless, an author who should 
simply collect opinions, cancel them against each other, strike 
an average, and string the results together as best he could, 
without any leading idea or controlling principle of his own, 
would produce a work of no real value; but, on the other 
hand, too strong an individuality, too great originality of 
genius, might make a good founder of a school, but hardly a 
good representative of the results already obtained. We want 
a work which rests in the main upon opinions that have al- 
ready forced their way to recognition, and may be taken as the 
basis from which to conduct further investigations, rather than 
the stimulus of some bold pioneering effort, the bearings of 
which can hardly yet be apparent. 

For such a task Hilgenfeld possesses peculiar qualifications. 
In the first place, his general attitude with regard to the criti- 
cism of the New Testament is incomparably more favourable 
to an organic treatment of the subject than that of Reuss. It 
has been hinted already that the latter scholar’s position is 
singularly inaccessible to the deeper influences of the critical 
labours of the last thirty years. Defending the substantial 
authenticity of almost all the canonical books, compressing the 
period of their composition within comparatively narrow limits, 
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and denying that the dogmatic or ecclesiastical sympathies of 
the various historians supplied a main purpose of their com- 
positions, or even exercised a preponderating influence over 
them in the choice and treatment of their materials, Reuss 
cuts himself off, as he is himself aware,* from the possibility 
of arranging the books of the New Testament along a central 
line of internal development, with the coherence, distinctness 
and striking effect which are possible to the disciples of a less 
conservative school of criticism. Hilgenfeld, on the other 
hand, early threw himself into the stream of the new criticism, 
and may be described in general terms as a temperate disci- 
ple of the Tiibingen school founded by Baur and Zeller. For 
him the period of the composition of the New Testament 
extends over three generations (roughly, from A.D. 50—150), 
and it bears within it the marks of all the inward struggles 
and outward experiences of the growing church. 

The principles of the Tiibingen school are not only emi- 
nently rational, but intensely interesting. And yet a casual 
glance at almost any of the works in which they are embodied, 
may well give the impression of an excess of fanciful and arbi- 
trary speculation. All the facts of history seem to lose their 
outline, and the historical writings of the New Testament, 
more especially, appear to be interpreted upon principles 
evolved out of the moral consciousness of the interpreter, as 
completely as were the wildest vagaries of the ancient schools 
of allegorical, or the modern representatives of apocalyptic lore. 
For the chance, then, of this article falling into the hands of at 
least one or two readers who have been repelled at the very 
threshold of the “ Tendenz-Kritik” of continental writers, it 
may be worth while once more to point to the broad facts 
of human nature upon which that criticism rests. Every one 
has experienced in himself and observed in others the extreme 
difficulty of reporting the exact words and deeds of another, 
especially in a matter in which the narrator himself has strong 
convictions as to what the speaker must have meant by his 
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words, and what must have been the significance and bearing’ 
of his actions. We unconsciously colour our recollection of 
what was said and done by our knowledge, real or supposed, 
of what was meant; and even when we distinctly remember 
the exact expression used, but perceive that it leaves room for 
some misunderstanding, it requires the strongest effort on our 
part not consciously to interweave our own glosses into our 
report, or modify the original expression, so as to leave no 
room for what we are quite swre would be contrary to the 
speaker’s intention. Even in the case of quotations which 
profess to be verbal, from printed works, painful experience 
has taught all students that the high ideal standard of literary 
accuracy which every one acknowledges in theory, is constantly 
neglected in practice; and it is notorious that if two writers 
of equal honesty, but of different opinions, profess to give, not 
the precise words of a passage, but its spirit and substance, 
the two accounts are almost sure to differ in more or less im- 
portant respects. Again, even when the most scrupulous literary 
morality has prevailed, it has seldom been held applicable to 
devotional literature. Every church has borrowed and adapted 
with the utmost freedom the devotions of every other church 
with which it felt itself nearly enough allied, and has not been 
in the least degree conscious of any literary impropriety, still 
less of any duplicity, in doing so. This practice has extended 
not only to anonymous prayers and liturgies, but to hymns, 
for instance, of which the authors were perfectly well known. 
Dr. Watts saw no harm in making David speak like a Chris- 
tian; John Wesley and Bishop Horne saw no harm in making 
George Herbert speak the conventional language of Christian 
hymnology ; and Dr. Martineau eloquently and successfully 
vindicates the right of any church to translate into its own 
devotional idiom the prayers and songs of its sisters. 

Now it is a fact which we cannot keep too clearly before 
us, that to the early Christian, as to the Jew before him, the 
narrative of the origin and progress of his religion was a devo- 
tional rather than a historical work, and aimed at edification 
rather than research. The chief historians of the Old Testa- 
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ment are classed in the Jewish canon as “ prophets,” and the 
Pentateuch is immeasurably more holy than the Psalms. 

Keeping in mind, then, that a scrupulous literary morality 
—essentially an artificial product, and sufficiently rare at all 
times and places—is hardly to be expected amongst the early 
Christians; keeping in mind, too, that even where it is most 
exacting in its demands, it has hardly ever, until within the 
last few years; claimed any jurisdiction whatever over devo- 
tional literature; keeping in mind that the evangelical and 
even the apostolic history was, in the eyes of the Christian, 
devotional literature; keeping in mind, lastly, how extremely 
difficult it is, even if we give the whole of our minds to it, to 
report exactly words and deeds about which we have strong 
feelings,—we shall not be at a loss to understand that the seve- 
ral evangelists, for instance, are characterized by differences of 
“devotional idiom” so marked as to place it beyond all reason- 
able doubt that their selection of materials, as well as the form 
into which they threw them, was influenced by their varying 
conceptions of Christianity. : 

If we allow the considerations indicated above to have their 
full weight with us, and remember that several of the historians 
had the strongest possible convictions as to what the meaning 
of Christianity was, and what the teaching of Jesus and the 
apostles must have been, we shall understand how all manner 
of changes, from the simplest substitution of one word for an- 
other up to the most essential differences in the selection and 
presentation of facts and sayings, might arise, often uncon- 
sciously, and always without the least conscious untruthful- 
ness. The contrast between the first three Gospels and the 
fourth, or between the statements of the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians and those of the Acts of the Apostles, are extreme ex- 
amples of deviation. In these cases, the writers, paradox as 
it may seem, must have been consciously incorrect, without 
being consciously untruthful in their statements. They meant 
to convey what they sincerely believed to be the truth as to 
the meaning of the ministry of Jesus or the activity of the 
apostles, for purposes of devotion and edification ; and they be- 
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lieved they could best convey this truth by interpreting rather 
than reporting the facts with which they were acquainted. 
But, even within the narrower limits of the Synoptic Gospels 
on the one hand, and the Pauline Epistles on the other, a 
closer examination reveals differences of “devotional idiom” 
less marked, but not less certain, than those already noticed. 
It is the work of the critic, in all these cases, to discover, from 
his language and from his treatment of facts, what was the 
tendency, what the doctrinal, ethical and ecclesiastical affini- 
ties of the writer of each book. If he is successful, he not only 
has the key to the historical circumstances and the practical 
aims of the writer, but he has also gained a most useful clue 
to the historical value of each separate assertion, and is often 
able to retrace the steps of the writer he is examining, strip 
his statement of its “tendency,” and recover with great pro- 
bability the actual fact. Again, the “tendency” of a writer 
once established upon adequate grounds, it often becomes pos- 
sible to detect with a considerable degree of certainty and 
precision any interpolations which may have crept into his 
work, and thus to trace its history, to some extent, even after 
it left his hand. Thus do the various books of the New 
Testament reflect the varying aspects of religious life and 
thought in the early church, and enable the careful student 
gradually to fill in with living and moving figures the scenes 
which ecclesiastical tradition has drawn in stiff and formal lines, 
or consigned to an oblivion happily not eternal. 

As under the trained eye of the geologist every pebble 
becomes eloquent, and reveals the secrets of a distant past ; 
while every rock becomes a living thing, with a living history ; 
so to the modern critic every detached fragment or misplaced 
verse must be forced to reveal its whence and its whither, and 
bear witness to the vanished glacier or the dried-up mountain 
stream that wore away its surface, bore it far from its parent 
rock, and left it at last where we have found it; while every 
book or set of books slowly gives up its secrets, betrays the 
purpose and the sympathies of its authors or redactors, shews 
the successive strata of belief and hope which have been 
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deposited upon it, and, in short, becomes a living and a grow- 
ing thing. There stands the New Testament, heaved up on 
the shoulder of seventeen centuries of growing church autho- 
rity, like the huge crag that crowns a hill! It is well to gaze 
upon it with almost speechless awe, and acknowledge its un- 
utterable grandeur and beauty ; but it is only when we have 
braved the fatigue—perhaps the peril—of an ascent; it is only 
when our feet have trod and our hands handled it; nay, only 
when it has resounded to the blows of our hammer, and we 
have questioned its minutest records with eager, searching 
glance; it is only then that we know it, only then that the 
awe-struck admiration with which we gaze upon it as a whole 
once more, mingles with the glow of an intense interest, the 
spell of a deep fascination hitherto unknown. And such is 
the New Testament (or Bible) to the student who has ex- 
amined it under the guidance of modern criticism, who has 
traced the successive layers and strata of its formation, has 
observed where its face shews signs of having been violently 
wrenched away from what was once united to it, or has started 
to come upon the smouldering crater of an extinct volcano, 
still left to tell of the tumultuous upheavings which once 
made mountains tremble. It is perhaps comprehensible that 
from a certain narrow point of view such criticism may be 
called “destructive ;” but one from whose eyes the scales 
have fallen would as soon accuse the geologist of destroying 
the “perpetual hills,” or the deep-sea dredger of destroying the 
ocean. 

If we are to relate the history of the writings of the New 
Covenant, these writings must have a history to relate, and 
Hilgenfeld, therefore, has a great advantage over Reuss (the 
only one of his predecessors with whom the form of his work 
brings him into comparison) in regarding this history as of 
comparatively long and evenly distributed growth. But in 
addition to this favourable position, he has special qualifica- 
tions of a more personal nature, which seem to mark him out 
as pre-eminently qualified to perform the task he has under- 
taken. First amongst these stands his thorough mastery not 
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only of the general bearings, but of every detail of his subject, 
and not only of his subject itself (the canonical books of the 
New Testament), but of all the outlying and surrounding fields 
of investigation. For twenty-five years, as he himself tells 
us,* Hilgenfeld has been known to the theological world. 
During that period his researches “have never stood still for a 
single year,’+ and he has had occasion to submit every portion 
of the field of New Testament study to the searching examina- 
tion of one who is about to lay the results of his work before 
the critical eye of the theological public. Thus his intimacy 
with the various branches of his subject is not that of the 
general student and scholar only, but that of the conscientious 
and laborious specialist ; and in almost every question, great, 
or small, he is able to refer, in support and illustration of his 
position, to his own monographs and the part he has taken in 
previous discussions. t 

As editor of the “ Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logie,” Hilgenfeld has long lived in the very centre of Biblical 
investigation and discussion, and nothing could possibly be a 
better preparation for good and representative work than the 
conduct of a periodical expressly devoted to the original in- 
vestigation of a special set of connected subjects. His editorial 
position has compelled Hilgenfeld, for many years past, to 
consider and test all the most important work of his contem- 
poraries and fellow-students, and to keep up the freshness of 
his interest in every department of his studies. Nor can we 
regard it as other than an advantage that Hilgenfeld, who was 
never remarkable for great originality or striking individuality 
of conception, has now reached a period in his career as a 
scholar at which a certain tinge of conservativism, a certain 
unwillingness to accept, or even perhaps very seriously to con- 





* P. iv. + P, v. 

t This is not an unmixed advantage, however.~ Hilgenfeld’s previous publica- 
tions have “‘committed” him on most points of importance, and he does not 
readily repent of the sins of his youth. He retains ‘‘ the devil’s father” (p. 725), 
for instance, through good report and ill, with a touching, an almost filial fidelity, 
which is indeed beginning to be rewarded at last by such illustrious converts as 
Dr. Davidson. 
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sider, attempts to introduce any radical change into the treat- 
ment of his subjects, must almost inevitably begin to shew 
itself. This want of full sympathy with the directions most 
recently taken by critical investigation would become a serious 
drawback if it extended to decades or even to lustrums, but 
Hilgenfeld has done wisely in delaying his work no longer, 
and we are quite content to see the theories of the last two or 
three years, even when we are most in sympathy with them, 
rejected with a kind of instinctive conservativism ; for, after 
all, these newer contributions can hardly yet be considered as 
assimilated by the body of criticism, and his failing sympathy 
with them perhaps gives Hilgenfeld a better chance of realiz- 
ing his hope of summing up, in a certain sense, the results of 
the critical labours of a generation of scholarship.* 

The heart of the work before us is the second part (pp. 
211—770) on “The separate Writings of the New Testament ;” 
and though the author technically excludes from his scheme 
all but the canonical books, in this respect standing behind 
Reuss, yet his well-known intimacy with the uncanonical and 
outlying writings of the New Testament period is everywhere 
apparent, and he makes such ample use of them for illustra- 
tion, indicates their relations to the canonical books so care- 
fully, and in some cases assigns their date and position so 
precisely, that their exclusion is almost more formal than 
real. 

It is surely to be regretted that he still seeks to rescue at 
least a part of the remaining subject-matter of the old Intro- 
ductions by prefixing a “first part” (very admirable in itself) 
on the “Canon and its Criticism ” (pp. 27—210), and append- 
ing a “third part” (good as far as it goes, but wholly inade- 
quate) on the “Text,” pp.771—813. Had it never been plain 
before how incongruous and essentially misplaced in a history 
of the literature of the New Covenant such sections are, Hil- 
genfeld’s work would have shewn it conclusively; for the 
unity and cohesion he has given to the essential part of his 
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book makes the impossibility of giving any unity at all to the 
old “ aggregate of studies called an Introduction” more obvious 
than ever. As a matter of arrangement, we cannot too strongly 
condemn the incorporation of a general review of the course 
of modern criticism from Luther to Volkmar and Hofmann 
(pp. 164210) in the section on the “Canon and its Criticism.” 
Surely, if Hilgenfeld had approached his subject free from the 
trammels of literary and academical tradition, he would have 
seen the difference between criticism of the canon of the New 
Testament and criticism of the contents of the canonical (and 
other) books of the New Covenant. Had the sections on the 
Canon and the Text been omitted from the whole work, and its 
really essential portion alone retained, this review of modern 
criticism would have formed an admirable and perfectly appro- 
priate introduction to it.* 

It is high time, however, to pass on to this essential portion, 
and endeavour to give a very brief summary of the main results 
at which it arrives. 

I. The first or apostolic period of New Testament literature 
is divided by Hilgenfeld into three sections, of which the first 
deals with Paul and his genuine Epistles, together with the 
Epistle to the Hebrews; the second treats of the Judxo- 
Christian apostles, with their immediate disciples, and the 
writings which claim, with more or less truth, to have issued 
from their workshops ; while the third introduces us to the 
conciliatory writings that pass under the name of Luke. 

1. In the first section, Paul’s genuine Epistles (viz. 1 Thes- 
salonians, Corinth, A.D. 53; Galatians, Ephesus (?), A.D. 55; 





* Perhaps this is the place in which to call attention to the workmanship of the 
book. On the whole, it is creditable, and contrasts favourably with the average 
work of theological printers in England; but it is by no means without serious 
blemishes. Two important misprints which have not been corrected in the table 
of errata must suffice as specimens. On page 40, note 1, we read “Addu for 
*ABpadp, in a passage where the mistake makes it appear as if Irenzeus’ Gospel of 
Matthew differed in a very important point from ours. On p. 235, in the well- 
known passage of Suetonius (Claud. 25), Christo appears instead of Suetonius’ 
significant mistake, Chresto. Elsewhere, pp. 303, 304, the passage is given cor- 
rectly and ite significance fully appreciated. 
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1 Corinthians, Ephesus, A.D. 58; 2 Corinthians, Macedonia, 
A.D. 58; Romans, Corinth, A.D. 58 or 59; Philemon, Czesarea, 
not later than A.D. 61; Philippians, Rome, during the cap- 
tivity of, A.D. 62—64) are woven into the framework of his 
life. A careful analysis of the contents of these letters, and 
discussions of many of the points of difficulty they present, in 
which the position of the various parties and tendencies in the 
church is never for a moment lost sight of, give us a vivid 
picture of Paul’s work, and of the life of the early church, 
shew us the internal economy of the Pauline scheme, and con- 
stantly bring us into contact with the Judzo-apostolic Chris- 
tians. As a sort of appendix to this section, follows an exami- 
nation of the Epistle to the Hebrews (written by Apollos to 
the Judeo-Christian section of the church at Alexandria, be- 
tween A.D. 64 and 66). 

2. Hitherto we have only learned to know Judzo-Chris- 
tianity indirectly, through the writings of Paul and Apollos, but 
we are made immediately acquainted with it, under all its 
varied aspects, by the writings of the second section of the 
first period. First of all comes the bitter and intolerant anti- 
Paulinism of the Apocalypse (written by the Apostle John, 
then settled in Asia Minor, at the end of A.D. 68 or beginning 
of A.D. 69), with its tinge of Jewish Essenism, its intense 
horror of personal impurity ever verging towards asceticism, 
and its total inability to comprehend or sympathize with the 
Pauline position. Then follows the first Canonical Gospel, in 
which Hilgenfeld carefully distinguishes a basis intimately 
connected with the original memoirs of Matthew (to which, 
however, the Gospel of the Hebrews stood still nearer), from 
the additions of a subsequent editor. The early portions of 
the Gospel were written shortly before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and are exclusively Jewish in character. The horizon 
of the writer extends only far enough to embrace the seed of 
Abraham, and he takes no part in the Jewish and Gentile con- 
troversy, because it does not come within his ken. The addi- 
tions of the editor give evidence of a decided broadening of 
view. They are no longer exclusively Jewish, but already 
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universalist in character ; but at the same time they are dis- 
tinctly and explicitly anti-Pauline. The second Canonical 
Gospel (written by or under the immediate influence of John 
Mark, the disciple of Peter and the friend of Paul, at Rome 
shortly after A.D. 80) is almost entirely taken from the first. 
It is still Judeo-Christian, but no longer hostile to Paul. It 
shews us Judzo-Christianity in its most conciliatory and 
mildest form, and could only have issued from Rome, where the 
relations between the two parties had never been very bitter. 
The Epistle of (pseudo) James is of nearly the same date as 
the second Gospel, but is due to an Eastern writer, and is 
therefore very much more pronounced in its anti-Paulinism. 
The church has become influential ; rich men have joined its 
communion ; but persecutions have already begun; and the 
writer looks with the profoundest regret upon the baneful con- 
sequences of Pauline Christianity. 

3. The contrast of Pauline and Judzo Christianity is now 
well before us, and we are in a position to understand the sig- 
nificance of the third Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles, 
which fall into the third section of the first period. 

Hitherto Paulinism had found no historian. The first cen- 
tury was drawing to a close when a Pauline Christian of 
Achaia, Macedonia, or Asia Minor, undertook to write the 
history of Jesus, and afterwards that of the first years of the 
Church, especially under Peter and Paul. He had at command 
much valuable material, including our first two Gospels and 
memoirs of Paul’s journeys, written by his friend and com- 
panion, Luke; but he made them all subservient to the special 
objects for which he wrote ; and when he found anything in 
his authorities that seemed to be aimed at, or at least to tell 
against Paul, he either omitted it or dexterously turned it 
round upon the anti-Pauline party. Besides this, he freely 
interwove additions of his own into his works. But though 
his Paulinism was decided, it was conciliatory. In Asia 
Minor and the East generally, Judzo-Christianity was still 
very powerful ; the Pauline historian was obliged, on the one 
hand, to make liberal concessions, and, on the other hand, 
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carefully to suppress and pass by the most critical moments of 
collision between the two parties during the lifetime of Paul. 
Thus only could he hope that his peace-offering would be 
accepted. 

IL. The writings of (pseudo) Luke were successful. In the 
second or post-apostolic period we only catch faint echoes of 
the Pauline and Judeo-Christian conflict, at any rate within 
the limits of the canon. The united or Catholic Church is 
already in existence, and the interest of the last period of the 
growth of New Testament literature centres round the external 
conflict of the Church with the Roman Empire and the internal 
crisis of Gnosticism. 

1. The Pauline historian had already seen that the Chris- 
tian community stood in danger of coming into serious colli- 
sion with the Roman Empire, and obviously endeavoured in 
various ways to avert the catastrophe. His efforts were in 
this respect unavailing, and near the commencement of the 
second century began the first general persecution of the 
Christians. Direct reference to this persecution is seen by 
Hilgenfeld in the first (pseudo) Petrine Epistle, written by a 
Pauline Christian at Rome (where the old dispute between 
Petrine and Pauline Christians had quite died out) not long 
after A.D. 112, to support and encourage the Christians under 
their sufferings. A little later, but still before the end of 
Trajan’s reign (A.D. 117), falls the second Epistle of (pseudo) 
Paul to the Thessalonians, a sort of short Pauline Apocalypse,. 
written in or near Macedonia by a somewhat conservative 
Pauline Christian, to encourage his brethren under their 
sufferings, and to temper the excitement and restrain the prac- 
tical extravagances to which the expectation of the “second 
coming” was so apt to give rise. 

2. But the dangers to which the Church was exposed from 
without, were small in comparison with those that threatened 
it from within. Gnosticism, with all its speculative extrava- 
gances and moral aberrations, is perhaps already referred to in 
the second Epistle to the Thessalonians, but the Epistle to the 
Colossians (written by a Pauline Christian between A.D. 120 
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and 130) is the first writing of the New Testament expressly 
directed against it. This Epistle was also intended to bring 
back the almost forgotten Paul to the minds of the Phrygian 
Christians, and assert his apostolic authority and dignity. 
With similar objects, but in a less speculative and more 
practical spirit, follows shortly afterwards the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. These Epistles, which bear in their own phraseo- 
logy and doctrine deep traces of the influence of the Gnosticism 
they opposed, were not without their effect in restoring Paul 
to honour in the churches which he had founded ; but it was 
a bold conception to storm the citadel of anti-Paulinism in 
the person of the Apostle John himself, whose work in Asia 
Minor had obliterated that of Paul, and who had launched 
the thunders of the Apocalypse against that “false apostle” ! 
The deutero-Johannine writings made the attempt, and suc- 
ceeded. Not only the anti-Gnosticism of the Epistles (which 
Hilgenfeld places before the Gospel), but the uncompromising 
anti-Judaism of the Gospel itself, has been accepted as the 
utterance of John, the son of Zebedee. In the “eagle-flight” 
of the fourth Gospel, Christian speculation rises to its culmi- 
nating point, and at the same time shews how deep an in- 
fluence Gnosticism had exercised upon the very Church which, 
after a struggle for life and death, cast it out at length as 
unclean. The fourth Gospel was written between A.D. 130 
and 140. 

Last of all come the Epistle of (pseudo) Jude, the three 
Pastoral Epistles, and the second of (pseudo) Peter, running 
down at least to the middle of the second century. The main 
purpose of all these Epistles is to combat various forms of 
heresy, especially both the ascetic and the licentious forms of 
Gnosticism. In 2nd Peter, “Peter's historical opposition to 
Paul gives place to a brotherly recognition of him and his 
Epistles ; and the last book of the New Testament hoists the 
good Catholic banner of ‘Peter and Paul.’ .... The second 
coming of Christ, which the earliest book of the New Testa- 
ment (1st Thessalonians) held to be close at hand, is deferred 
in the latest to a quite indefinite future; and the supposed 
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opposition of Paul to Peter and the Christianity of the Twelve, 
is put down to a mistaken explanation of the Pauline Epistles 
(2 Peter iii. 16).”* 


It can hardly be denied that Hilgenfeld has performed his 
task worthily, and has enriched the literature of Biblical 
studies by a valuable and truly representative work.+ At the 
same time, no reader could for a moment accept it as final. 
Indeed, as already hinted, we are disposed to regard it as one 
of Hilgenfeld’s special qualifications for his task, that he is 
singularly deficient in the power of carrying his reader with 
him past the weak places of his argument. He has not a 
trace of the overmastering power of genius, that convinces by 
the force of its own conviction, or the commanding indivi- 
duality of conception before which a weaker judgment bows 
with instinctive submission. It is impossible to conceive of 
any one’s rising from the perusal of his book with the flush 
of a triumphant conviction that the truth is found, and that it 
only remains to preach it. Where the difficulties of his view 
are really great, he is singularly unconvincing. Thus, to take 
only one or two examples, he succeeds in shewing that there 
are great difficulties in accepting the Gospel of Mark as prior 
to that of Matthew, but (to say nothing of his analysis of 
Matthew itself) he wholly fails to make it appear in any 
degree probable that the narrative of Mark, at once so simple 
and so harmonious, so free from contradictions and abrupt 
transitions, and yet so obviously artless in its composition, 
could have been almost entirely extracted from the complex 





* Hilgenfeld, pp. 769, 770. 


+ The book deserves this epithet in spite of some eccentricities which are cer- 
tainly to be regretted. One of the most curious of these is the ingenious defence 
of John viii. 1—11, as a narrative quite in the style and spirit of the fourth Gospel 
and essential to the context! We shall almost expect to see in a second edition 
that the text of the Three Witnesses is “iicht Johanneisch,” and essential to the 
argument. Hilgenfeld’s idolatrous affection for the curious and often valuable 
fragments of the ‘‘Gospel according to the Hebrews,” though certainly a defect, 
can hardly be regarded as an eccentricity in the present state of opinion on the 
subject. 
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and often self-contradictory uarrative of Matthew. Again, 
the unity of authorship of the third Gospel and the book of 
Acts, the essential identity of their tendency, and the genuine 
ring of the Paulinism of the latter book, are supported by 
Hilgenfeld; but so far from being convinced, the reader is likely 
to find himself recognizing the difference of tendency in the 
two works, and the essentially degenerate character of the 
Paulinism of the Acts more distinctly than ever, and so to 
look for refuge to some form of the theory recently put forward 
on so many sides, that our. canonical Luke is a second and 
weakened redaction, by the author of the Acts, of an original 
and strongly Pauline Gospel, perhaps quite as nearly related 
to that of Marcion as to our canonical Luke. 

There is no deceptive appearance of finality and conclusive- 
ness, then, about Hilgenfeld’s “Einleitung,” and students of 
his many previous works will probably find little that is 
absolutely new in it. Nevertheless, it fills, and fills admir- 
ably, a place of extreme importance, which was practically 
vacant before it appeared, and it well deserves a grateful 
acknowledgment from all students of Biblical theology and 
early Christian history. 

No one can read this book with the attention it deserves 
without feéling strengthened in two convictions. Firstly, 
that the oscillations of criticism never bring us back to the 
place we have left, but always mark some genuine conquest, 
some permanent change and advance of position ; and that the 
main lines of New Testament literary history are being laid 
down with ever-increasing firmness and certainty, so that even 
where they still appear most tangled and chaotic, they give 
fair promise of ultimately furnishing a solid basis from which 
the historian of Christianity may work. Secondly, that there 
still remains an immense amount to be done, and that Biblical 
students, great and sinall, must yet gird up their loins for long 
and heavy labours. 

Puitip H. WICKSTEED. 
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IL—DALE ON THE ATONEMENT. 


The Atonement. The Congregational Union Lecture for 1875. 
By R. W. Dale, M.A. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
1875. 


In the year 1835, the subject of the Congregational Lecture, 
delivered by the Rev. Joseph Gilbert,.was “The Christian 
Atonement.” Forty years after, in 1875, the Congregational 
Union Lecture, on the same subject of “The Atonement,” has 
been delivered by the Rev. R. W. Dale. The Congregational 
Union Lecture is naturally successive to the Congregational 
Lecture, both being projected by the same ecclesiastical body, 
for the fulfilment of the same purposes; and it is almost im- 
possible to avoid bringing Mr. Dale’s and Mr. Gilbert's pro- 
ductions into comparison with each other. We ask why this 
topic of the Atonement should be discussed twice over, in 
what is substantially one course of religious exposition ; and 
we especially direct our attention to any differences which 
may appear in the mode of treating the questions with which 
the lecturers have equally to deal. 

We find, on examination, a marked distinction in the cha- 
racter of the volumes published respectively by the two lec- 
turers. Mr. Gilbert’s book is a clear development of the theory 
he maintains, accompanied by well-conducted argumentation 
in its favour. It satisfies the mind so far, that there is no mis- 
apprehension of its aim, or vbjection to its method of defence. 
The doctrine it advocates is the rectoral view of Atonement. 
It repudiates all personal bearing of a remedial scheme as far 
as God is concerned, and insists only upon the harmony of 
such scheme with the Divine government. The appeasing of 
wrath, and even the satisfaction of a sense of justice, are 
thus put on one side in deference to the establishment of 
moral necessities. It is an able work, and has been particu- 
larly useful in furnishing opponents of orthodoxy with one of 
the fairest representations they can have of the case they may 
attempt to impugn. No one acquainted with the controversy 
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to which it relates can judge otherwise than that it indicates a 
considerable influence of what had been said on the other side, 
in modifying the opinions expressed. Much that was formerly 
insisted upon is discarded as unsustainable, and the cause is 
really advanced by being confined to those essential considera- 
tions with which right and wrong have to do. By the cause 
being advanced, it is not meant that the interests of orthodoxy 
are strengthened. The opposite will be found to have been 
the result. In this exclusively moral region, the peculiarities 
of any rightful doctrine of the Atonement have suffered decay, 
and much that Mr. Gilbert strenuously contended for is re- 
nounced or neglected by virtue of the very principles on which 
he bases his reasoning. This state of things necessitates a 
reconstruction of the matter. We do not say that Mr. Dale, 
and those who have acted with him, acknowledge this neces- 
sity. It is very probable that they are not conscious of it. 
But if such consciousness were professed, Mr. Dale’s Lectures 
could not have answered to it more truly than they actually 
do. They do not effect any further advance of the cause. 
Their general conclusions are, indeed, very similar to those of 
Mr. Gilbert. But the influence of opposing theories and argu- 
ments is stronger upon Mr. Dale than it was upon Mr. Gilbert. 
The result is of a very unsatisfactory kind. Instead of exhibit- 
ing a better construction of the case in hand, it is marked by a 
want of clearness in conception and an uncertainty of execu- 
tion which make it extremely difficult either to catch the 
meaning intended or to appreciate the force of the proffered 
appeal. We know Mr. Dale to be a man remarkable both for 
perspicuity and strength of thought, and we have frequently 
admired the manner in which he has shed new light upon a 
subject and contributed to a discussion original power. We 
are therefore surprised that characteristics of this kind should 
be found to so small a degree in the volume before us ; and we 
attribute the circumstance to the unsettled state of the contro- 
versy as it presents itself to Mr. Dale’s mind. We must, how- 
ever, take up the business as we find it. We could have 
wished that an occasion had been given to us to express a 
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decided judgment on some of the important points involved in 
the doctrine of the Atonement itself. But such an occasion 
has not been afforded. As it is, we must mainly content our- 
selves with pointing out that the present treatment of that 
doctrine will not avail to the support of the form of orthodoxy 
which it is the object of this book to uphold. 

Mr. Dale, in the Preface to his Lectures, thus declares the 
purpose he has in view : 


“It may, however, be well to state that in illustrating the testi- 
mony of our Lord Jesus Christ and his Apostles to the Fact of the 
Atonement, my intention is simply to show that the death of Christ 
is conceived and described as being the objective ground on which 
we receive the Remission of sins.” * 


It is on this statement that our remarks will be chiefly 
built. It offers four points to our notice: The Atonement 
regarded as a Fact ; the objective ground attributed to it; the 
Testimony of Jesus Christ and his Apostles concerning it ; and 
its connection with the Remission of sins. 


In the first place we have to do with the alleged Fact of the 
Atonement. 

The sentence which immediately succeeds the one just 
quoted, distinguishes the Atonement as a Fact from explana- 
tions of the philosophy relating to it. 


“The premature attempt to construct a theory of the Atonement 
on the basis of those descriptions of the death of Christ which 
represent it as a Ransom for us, or as a Propitiation for the sins of 
the world, or on phrases in which Christ is described as dying for 
us, or dying for our sins, has been the mischievous cause of most of 
the erroneous Theories by which the glory of the Fact has been 
obscured.” + 


Here, then, the subject is set before us divisible into Fact 
and Theory: the Fact being, that the death of Christ is the 
objective ground on which we receive the remission of sins ; 





+ Ibid. p. ix. 
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and the Theory being, what is included in such terms as Ran- 
som, Propitiation, Dying for us, or Dying for our sins. In the 
course of his first Lecture he reiterates this division of his sub- 
ject in these words : 


“TI propose, therefore, in this series of Lectures to show that 
there is a direct relation between the Death of Christ and the re- 
mission of sins, and to investigate the principles and grounds of that 
relation. I have first to establish a Fact, and then to attempt the 
construction of a Theory.” * 


In what sense can the death of Christ, as the objective 
ground of the remission of sins, be considered a Fact? It is 
not in itself of the nature of a Fact. The death of Christ may 
be a Fact ; the remission of sins may be a Fact ; but the idea 
of an “objective ground” is, strictly speaking, a matter of 
Reason, not of Fact. There is, however, a loose application, 
in which this relation between the death of Christ and the 
remission of sins may, under certain conditions, be thus repre- 
sented. If, in any system of doctrine, that death was plainly 
affirmed to be the objective ground of the remission of sins, 
this affirmation might be taken as one of the Facts which 
go to make up the doctrine. But this is not the case in 
the present instance. Mr. Dale does not produce any such 
affirmation, nor does any such affirmation exist. He is there- 
fore not entitled to represent the Atonement as a Fact. By 
doing so he gains an unfair advantage to his cause. He 
assumes that there is one part of his doctrine which he chooses 
to call Fact, that can be separated, as occupying a more esta- 
blished position, from another part of his doctrine which he 
calls Theory. This indeed characterizes the whole of his argu- 
ment. The titles of the expository part of his Lectures run 
thus: “The History of the Lord Jesus Christ in relation to the 
Fact of the Atonement ;” “The Fact of the Atonement: the 
Testimony of our Lord;” “The Fact of the Atonement: the 
Testimony of St. Peter ;” “The Fact of the Atonement: the 
Testimony of St. John and St. James ;” “The Fact of the Atone- 





* The Atonement, p. 19. 
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ment: the Testimony of St. Paul.” Would it not be supposed, 
that in all these allegations of History and Testimony there 
was, at least, some clear deliverance, lifted above critical ex- 
planation and inferential conclusion, which laid down this 
“objective ground” in words? And when it is found that 
there is no deliverance of the kind, that it is not even pre- 
tended that there is, can we help feeling that a false issue is 
raised which diverts the question in dispute from its legitimate 
basis of consideration ? 

Does Mr. Dale adhere to the distinction he makes between 
Fact and Theory as relating to the subject of his discourse ? 
Does he keep out of view what he calls Theory when he is 
professedly employed in establishing what he calls Fact? 
Does he, while thus engaged, abstain from “the premature 
attempt to construct a Theory of the Atonement on the basis 
of those descriptions of the death of Christ, as a Ransom for 
us, or as a propitiation for the sins of the world, or on phrases 
in which Christ is described as dying for us or dying for our 
sins”? He does nothing of the kind. He discusses all these 
descriptions and phrases in the course of his exposition of the 
alleged Fact, “that the death of Christ is the objective ground 
on which we receive the remission of sins.” The instances in 
which this is done are innumerable. In the third Lecture, on 
“The Fact of the Atonement: the Testimony of our Lord,” 
there is an elaborate account of the signification of the word 
Ransom in explanation of its use by Christ, and we are told 
with regard to that use : 





“ He gave his life a ransom for us, and therefore it is that through 
the shedding of his blood we receive the remission of sins.”* 


Therefore it is! Here the order of thought on which the 
argument of the book was said to have been built is actually 
reversed. The “description of the death of Christ which repre- 
sents it as a Ransom” is adduced as the reason for the Fact 
which should have given significance to that description ; 
though it had been declared at the beginning : 





* The Atonement, p. 77. 
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“Untii we have considered the actual relations of the Lord Jesus 
Christ both to the eternal Law of righteousness which the sins of 
men have violated, and to the human race—and until we have dis- 
covered what light these relations throw upon the Fact that his 
death is the ground on which sin is forgiven—it appears to me that 
we are in no position to determine with any confidence to what 
extent the death of the Lord Jesus Christ, which is described as a 
‘Ransom,’ is analogous to other ransoms.” * 


Now, however, the idea of a Ransom, instead of being thus 
held in abeyance, is relied upon as the proof given by Christ, 
“that through the shedding of his blood we receive the re- 
mission of sins.” It would be easy to exhibit the same incon- 
sistency, by quoting passages in which the terms “Propitiation” 
and “ dying for us,” and “dying for our sins,” are, like “Ransom,” 
brought forward in evidence of the Fact which was to have 
been settled in order to their being properly understood. Indeed, 
the manner in which the idea of “ Propitiation” is unfolded 
and insisted upon, presents a much more striking illustration 
of the inconsistency we are pointing out than that which we 
have stated with regard to the use of “Ransom.” We do not 
blame Mr. Dale for this method of exposition. It was inevit- 
able. No one could write, intelligently, on the subject of the 
Atonement, without taking into account the meaning and force 
of such terms as we are referring to. They constitute the con- 
ditions of the question to be solved. What we find fault with 
is, that this necessary state of things should not have been 
acknowledged from the first. It is needful that the sense in 
which we ought to take Ransom, Propitiation, Dying for us, 
Dying for our sins, and all the rest, should be fixed, before we 
can have a just conception of what is meant by the Atone- 
ment. There is no Fact independent of, or separate from, the 
interpretation we give to such language as this. The question 
is a Scriptural one, and is to be decided by the testimony of 
the Scriptures, as to the Theory to be entertained. To dis- 
tinguish Theory from Fact in this case, is to throw confusion 
over the whole matter. 





* Preface, p. x. 
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There is a curious use which Mr. Dale makes of the distinc- 


tion between Fact and Theory thus insisted upon, that may be 
worthy of special notice. He, over and over again, lays down 
the doctrine, that men are saved by the fact of the Atonement, 
though their belief with regard to it may be altogether erro- 
neous, or even though it may be disbelieved by them. 


“There is true Christian faith wherever the Lord Jesus Christ is 
acknowledged as ‘ Prince and Saviour,’ the founder of the kingdom 
of heaven, the moral ruler of mankind, the author of eternal salva- 
tion. That he atoned for sin on the cross is the explanation of the 
power which he has received to forgive sin ; but a penitent heart 
may rely on him for forgiveness, and for restoration to holiness 
and to God, without apprehending the relation of his death to 
human redemption.”* “Itis not the theory of the death of Christ 
that constitutes the ground on which sins are forgiven, but the 
death itself; and the faith which is the condition on our side of 
receiving ‘ redemption through his blood,’ is trust in Christ himself 
as the Son of God and Saviour of men, not the acceptance of any 
doctrine which explains how it is that salvation comes to us through 
him. For this trust it is not necessary that men should acknow- 
ledge even the fact that the death of Christ is the Propitiation for 
the sin of the world, much less is it necessary that they should 
receive from others or elaborate for themselves a Theory of Pro- 
pitiation.” + 

This is simply a way of avoiding the harshness of that 
exclusive relation of the Atonement to human salvation which 
is inherent in the nature of the doctrine, by confining the 
exclusiveness to the Divine principles of thought, but refusing 
to give to it practical expression. While an opening is thus 
made for charitable feeling, an imputation is cast upon God 
as being careful of His own satisfaction independently of the 
moral necessities of mankind. But if we let that pass, we are 
still met by considerations which render the distinction con- 
tended for quite incredible. So far from there being any 
evidence for such a distinction, we believe that every Scrip- 





* The Atonement, p. 112. + Ibid. p. 314. 
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tural utterance embracing such terms as that of Propitiation is 
accompanied with some reference to faith as essentially con- 
nected with the subject so described; as in that famous 
passage, “ Whom God hath set forth as a Propitiation through 
faith in his blood.”* Then, what influences God to pardon 
and save mankind, irrespective of man’s own action in the 
case, is clearly stated to be, not any scheme of Propitiation, 
but Zove, and only Love; as in the no less famous passage, 
“God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son.”+ 
The distinction between Fact and Theory thus made use of, is 
therefore of most dangerous tendency. It leads to a perversion 
of Scripture statements which injuriously affects the teaching 
of the New Testament both with regard to God and man. 
The method of redemption is removed from its just relation to 
the principles of human action ; and the principles of Divine 
action are changed as to their moral character. 


We turn now to the doctrine intended to be conveyed by 
the phrase, objective grownd, in the sentence, “the death of 
Christ is conceived and described as the objective ground on 
which we receive the remission of sins.” 

It is important to mark in what way Mr. Dale proceeds 
to establish this idea of “objective ground.” He does not 
attempt to bring forward passages of Scripture which unequi- 
vocally express that idea, though he declares, with regard to 
the Scripture testimony, “The proof as it stands appears to 
me to be conclusive.”t He tells us, however, that “to make 
collections of proof texts is .. an unsatisfactory means of 
arriving at a knowledge of apostolic faith,’§ and his method 
of arguing is determined by the following consideration : 

“Tf instead of selecting passages in which it is categorically 
affirmed that Christ died for us—died that we might have remis- 
sion of sins—died as a Propitiation for sin—we selected those which 





* Rom. iii. 25. t John iii. 16. 
t The Atonement, p. 20. § Ibid. p. 22. 
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would lose all their force and all their significance if this truth 
were rejected, it would be necessary to quote a large part of the 
New Testament.” * 


It is this latter class of passages on which he places his 
reliance. Our conviction is that no one would choose this 
class as the basis of his proof if he thought that the other class 
would rightly serve his turn. But the adoption of the second 
class rather than the first is manifestly beset with great 
dangers to the validity of its use. 

It is especially necessary that this truth by which the force 
and significance of the passages adduced is to be measured, 
should be clearly defined. Nosuch uncertain language as “the 
objective ground on which we receive the remission of sins,” 
should be suffered to describe it. What is meant by “ground”? 
Are satisfaction and substitution included in it? What is meant 
by “objective” ground? Is it objective to God or objective to 
man, or objective to both? These are questions vital to the 
understanding of what we are asked to accept, and, until they 
are answered, we know not to what our acceptance will lead 
us. Then, suppo : we take this doubtful statement in the 
sense of a definition, it is necessary that it should be strictly 
adhered to wherever the force and significance attributed to 
it are predicated. Mr. Dale pays no heed to such strictness. 
Sometimes he takes for granted more than his definition in- 
cludes, sometimes he contents himself with indicating less. 
We have a stronger objection to the less than we have to the 
more. When it is said, “It appears therefore that our Lord 
declared that his death is in some way related to the remission 
of sins,” + that is affirmed which no one denies; but nothing is 
done toward confirming the position that his death partakes of 
the nature of an “objective ground.” 

The truth is, that the whole of Mr. Dale’s argument rests 
upon certain assumptions which he neither establishes nor 
acknowledges. The theory lying under his development is 
really the orthodox one of satisfaction and substitution ; but 





+ Ibid. p. 69. 
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instead of this being declared, a professed representation of 
Fact is insisted upon, so that we are not supposed to know the 
conclusion arrived at as the development proceeds. The plan 
of discourse gives, in its very nature, occasion for assumptions, 
and the occasion is plentifully taken. There is, we are told, a 
Fact, from the apprehension of which we are to work up to 
the formation of a Theory of Atonement. But the Theory is 
prepared from the commencement of the process, and nothing 
more is done throughout that process than adapting whatever 
is brought under notice to the views which had been pre- 
viously accepted. From the many illustrations of this prin- 
ciple of assumption which offer themselves to us, we select 
one relating to “the Testimony of St. Peter,” because it may be 
given with comparative brevity. 

With reference to one of Peter’s discourses as recorded in 
the book of Acts, it is said : 


“St. Peter does not tell the people that our Lord’s death was an 
expiatory sacrifice.” * 


One would think this should remove the discourse from the 
field of illustration. But that is not the case. It is retained 
there by a course of reasoning of which the following is a 
summary : 


“Preaching of this kind . . . does not necessarily imply the 
theory of expiation, but it trains the soul to assume precisely that 
attitude in relation to Christ which the expiatory theory requires.” + 


Just so, Assume the theory, and you may harmonize the 
omission according to it. 

Then, as to the writings of Peter. Of his first Epistle we 
read : 


“The Epistle is not doctrinal, but hortatory. It was written, not 
to explain the articles of Christian belief, but to inculcate Christian 
duty, and to strengthen and console its readers in their earthly 
troubles by reminding them of the great chjects of Christian hope.” t 
“ How was it that St. Peter in this Epistle said nothing about our 





* The Atonement, p. 110. + Ibid. p. 119. t Ibid. p. 119. 
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Lord’s life and teaching, and referred so frequently to his death ?”* 
“St. Peter appeals to our Lord’s sufferings as an example of patience ; 
but if this were all, it is difficult to understand why, like the other 
writers of the New Testament, he should speak of Christ’s suffering 
or dying ‘ for us,’ and never speak of Christ’s living for us.” + 


These are the premises ; this is the conclusion : 


“ We can understand now why it was that St. Peter thought of 
Christian believers as an elect race separate from the rest of man- 
kind by the ‘sprinkling of the blood of Christ ;’ why it was that 
when he spoke of the prophets inquiring and searching diligently, 
‘who prophesied of the grace that should come’ to men in the last 
days, he added, ‘ searching what or what manner of time the Spirit 
of Christ which was in them did signify when it testified before- 
hand the sufferings of Christ ;’ and why he describes himself as ‘a 
witness’ of those sufferings. To him the death of Christ was the 
sacrifice for the sins of the world.” t 


Just so. Import that idea into the case, and those expres- 
sions, though used for a different purpose, will seem to prove 
its validity. 

The Lecture in which this “testimony” occurs, thus con- 
cludes : 


“Throughout the history of the Church no other theory of the 
death of Christ than that which represents it as an expiation for the 
sins of the world has ever given it the same supreme place in the 
religious thought and life of Christian men. It is among those, and 
only among those, who have accepted this theory, that we find the 
apostolic feeling about the death of Christ. It is reasonable to infer 
that substantially they inherit the apostolic faith.” § 


Just so. The moral parallel which you may draw between 
modern and ancient times, will entitle you to transfer your 
doctrine to the belief of the primitive age. 

Besides the principle of assumption on which so much of 
Mr. Dale’s argument is built, a large part of that argument 
can only be fitly described as conjecture. It is not what is 





* The Atonement, p. 123. + Ibid. p. 129. 
t Ibid. p. 143. § Ibid. p. 148. 
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actually said in the New Testament that is relied upon, but 
what might have been said, or ought to have been said. This 
is especially evident when the silence of the Scripture writers 
is dealt with. 

Thus we are told of James: 


“Tt is to say the least extremely curious that from the beginning 
of the Epistle to the end he never speaks of the blood of Christ, or 
of the sacrifice of Christ, or of the propitiation offered by Christ for 
the sins of the world, or of the redemption of men through the 
death of Christ, or of any of those priestly functions of Christ 
which are illustrated at such length in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews.” * 


One would think that this should end the matter as far as 
the testimony of James is concerned. Not at all. It rather 
proves the truth of that about which he is silent. 


“St. James was writing to Jews who had been trained in the 
law of Moses. When they sinned they knew it. But they had 
come to think that their sin exposed them to no danger; that 
because they had ‘faith’ they were safe, although faith was not 
perfected in righteousness.” + . . “Had the early Church been taught 
that the Christian salvation is only a salvation from sin, or that 
whatever else it may be is the result of salvation from sin, it is 
inconceivable that any persons bearing the Christian name could 
have supposed that they might be saved by faith without works.” tf 
“The practical heresy bears witness to the truth.”§ “Had St. James 
believed that there are no great objective blessings promised to faith, 
and that Christ saves us only because he accomplishes a subjective 
change in those who receive him, the whole argument would have 
taken a different form.” || 


Therefore we may conclude as had been said before : 


“The Epistle, it is true, is not a long one. Had he written more, 
it is possible we should have found in it the same language about 
the death of Christ that we find in the writings of the other 
Apostles.” 1 





* The Atonement, p. 176. + Ibid. p. 179. t Ibid. p. 180. 
§ Ibid. p. 182. | Ibid. p. 183. 4] Ibid. p. 177. 
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If we turn to Paul we find his silence treated in the same 
way. Thus, on the passage in the First to the Thessalonians, 
“God hath not appointed us to wrath, but to obtain salvation 
by our Lord Jesus Christ, who died for us, that whether we 
wake or sleep we should live together with him,”* we read : 


“What relation exists between these two truths (1), that Christ 
died, and (2) that we are to be saved from wrath by him? Some 
third truth is necessary to mediate between them. It was too 
familiar to the Thessalonians to require explicit statement. To 
them St. Paul had preached the same gospel that he was preaching 
at Corinth when he wrote this Epistle ; he had ‘delivered [to them] 
first of all that which [he] also received, how that Christ died for 
our sins.’ This, therefore, is what he meant.” + 


What is done with regard to Christian writers is also done 
with regard to Christ himself. 


“Tf these ideas were false, how was it that our Lord did not 
protest against them? If the Jewish people had misinterpreted 
their national institutions, if God never intended to train them to 
the recognition of a direct relation between the offering of sacrifices 
and the remission of sin, how can his silence be explained?” + “His 
silence! It is no ordinary silence which is to be accounted for. At 
the very commencement of his ministry he received without a protest 
the testimony of John the Baptist, ‘ Behold the Lamb of God, that 
taketh away the sin of the world.’ His silence is a definite accept- 
ance of the testimony; it was an acknowledgment that he had come 
to fulfil the idea of the sin-offering of the Jewish law, and to secure 
for men the remission of their sins.” § 


The illustrations we have given will scarcely convey a 
just notion of the extent to which this conjectural method of 
argumentation is employed. Its employment is, indeed, quite 
distinctive of the book. 

Connecting these two principles of interpretation—that of 
assumption and that of conjecture—with each other, and en- 
deavouring to estimate their united effect upon the character 





* 1 Thess. v. 9, 10. + The Atonement, p. 213. 
t Ibid. p. 87. ‘ § Ibid. p. 88. 
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of the production in which they appear, we do not hesitate to 
say that there is nothing which may not be proved by their 
aid. Let any dogma whatever, relating to the death of Christ, 
be chosen—the most absurd and unsustainable even in Mr. 
Dale's eyes—and we would engage to defend it, by these 
means, as successfully as he has defended his own position. It 
is not what Peter or James or Paul could possibly or pro- 
bably have affirmed with which we have to do. It is what 
they did undoubtedly affirm. The importance of this question 
of the Atonement renders it peculiarly necessary that the 
method of direct proof should be adhered to. The character 
of the New Testament writings, moreover, renders it peculiarly 
dangerous to add anything to their purely natural sense. But 
these objections do not bring out the chief evil of the method 
of procedure on which we are animadverting. It is a tacit 
confession of the weakness of the cause it is intended to help. 
No one would practise it who felt himself in possession of 
conclusions which could be defended on their own proper 
merits. 


Our attention will be directed, in the next place, to the 
manner in which Scriptural evidence is dealt with by Mr. Dale 
“in illustrating,” as he says, “the testimony of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and of his Apostles.” 

We shall not follow his Biblical criticism into any detail ; 
but we have something to say with respect to a general prin- 
ciple on which that criticism seems to proceed. He dwells, 
as to his own side of the question, upon only one view of the 
death of Christ—that it was the ground of the remission of 
sins. He also confines attention to only one view of that 
death as held by those on the side of the question opposite to 
his. The view which he exclusively attributes to his oppo- 
nents is what may be called the Moral one. He thus speaks 
of those from whom he differs as— 


“Theologians who maintain that the only purpose for which 
Christ died was to appeal to the moral and spiritual nature of man, 
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and to inspire the human heart with sorrow for sin and the love of 
God.” * 


This limitation of the interpretation of those who reject the 
orthodox scheme of the Atonement, is singularly incorrect. It 
is a marked peculiarity of the doctrine of such persons that, 
whereas orthodoxy acknowledges but one line of interpreta- 
tion, they regard the death of Christ as expressive of very 
various purposes which it was understood to serve. Mr. Dale 
appears to be not unaware of this peculiarity, for he frequently 
alludes to other views of the death of Christ than the moral 
one, as subjects for hostile criticism; but he never gives the 
benefit of those views to his possible opponents, as modifying 
the idea that they are always chargeable with the conse- 
quences of the Moral Theory alone. Now, a broad distinction 
exists between the practical use we make of the death of 
Christ, and the uses which are made of it in the New Testa- 
ment. That use may be entirely moral, but the uses of those 
who lived in the first age of Christianity may have been of a 
different kind. We must take into account their circumstances 
as dissimilar from ours, and judge accordingly. When the 
question is, how certain passages of the New Testament are to 
be understood, we must transfer ourselves to the position of 
those by, and to, and of whom those passages were written, in 
order to obtain a right understanding of such question. We 
should do a manifest wrong by shutting our eyes to everything 
but one particular interest in the business. As we refuse to 
commit this wrong in our own persons, so we decline to accept 
such an uniform representation of our opinions as would pre- 
clude that diversity of conception which we believe really to 
exist. 

There is the Representative view of the death of Christ, by 
which what related to him is made symbolical of what relates 
tous. “If one died for all, then all died; and he died for all 
that they which live should not henceforth live unto them- 
selves, but unto him which died for them and rose again.” + 





* The Atonement, p. 244. + 2Cor. v. 14, 15. 
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There is the Sacrificial view, which, as in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, contrasts Christ’s death with the offerings of the 
Jewish Law. “Then said he, Lo, I come to do thy will, O 
God. He taketh away the first that he may establish the 
second.”* There is that view which regards the death of 
Christ as the event by which the abolition of Jewish exclusive- 
ness was manifested. “That he might reconcile both (Jews and 
Gentiles) unto God in one body by the cross, having slain the 
enmity thereby, and came and preached peace to you which 
were afar off and to them that were nigh.”+ There is also that 
view which resolves the importance of the death of Christ into 
its connection with his Resurrection. “Who is he that con- 
demneth? It is Christ that died, yea rather that is risen 
again.”+ To this list other views might be added. Altogether 
they are far from occupying an inconsiderable place in the New 
Testament record. Some of them are very emphatically stated 
and widely applied. So far from being omitted from any system 
of Scripture interpretation, such interpretation should be care- 
fully conformed to them, as they are, from time to time, sug- 
gested. We are convinced that the adoption of this plan 
would, as far as the present subject is concerned, communicate 
light and order where darkness and disturbance now prevail. 
Almost all the Scriptural difficulties relating to the Atonement 
need for their resolution nothing more than a strict attention 
to the natural meaning of the texts adduced, as that meaning 
may be gathered from the connection in which they stand. 
The instances in which Mr, Dale violates this rule are very 
numerous, and some of them very remarkable. Thus, in rela- 
tion to that union between Jews and Gentiles which we have 
seen spoken of as effected by the death of Christ, he says: 


“The ‘peace’ which Christ brought about between Jew and 
Gentile was the result of the removal of the objective cause of sepa- 
ration, the breaking down of ‘the middle wall of partition’ between 
them. The ‘peace’ between man and God which Christ secured, 
the reconciliation of Jew and Gentile to God by the cross was—not 


* Heb. x. 9. + Eph. ii. 16, 17. + Rom. viii. 34. 
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the removal of human antagonism to God—but of divine antagonism 
to man. We were ‘children of wrath,’ and Christ came and ‘preached 
the glad tidings of peace to you who were afar off and to them that 
were nigh.’ He proclaimed peace to those who were in peril of the 
Divine anger, made known the good news that God was no longer 
hostile to them.”* 


See how a plain tale will put all this down. There is 
nothing about “peace between man and God which Christ 
secured,” nor “divine antagonism to man,” nor “ peril of the 
Divine anger,” nor “the good news that God was no longer 
hostile to them,” in the passage referred to. The enmity of 
which it speaks is, alone, the enmity between Jews and Gen- 
tiles. The peace on which it insists is peace between these 
two parties entirely. The relations between man and God are 
not brought into the argument. What Christ did by his death 
is not left in the slightest doubt. It implied nothing as toward 
God, but all that it did was toward Judaism. “ Having 
abolished in his flesh the enmity, even the law of command- 
ments contained in ordinances, for to make in himself of twain 
one new man, so making peace.”+ That verse is as conclusive 
as if it were written in express contradiction to Mr. Dale's 
assertions. If it were worth while, worse instances of the 
same kind of perversion could be cited. 

It is an easy work, having adopted one principle of inter- 
pretation on a subject like this of the Atonement, to press all 

. forms of expression into its mould. That, at least, is much 
easier than to ascertain the significance of those expressions 
each for itself. It also gives an imposing air of unity to a 
Scriptural exposition thus to make one Theory serve all ends 
of explanation, like a knife which will equally cut all knots. 
But to any person who knows the early history of Christian 
opinion, and the condition of religious parties within and with- 
out the primitive Church, nothing can be more indicative of 
cardinal error in a discussion of this kind, than a settled 
prosecution of the notion, that one grand scheme of dogmatic 





* The Atonement, p. 257. + Eph ii. 15. 
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philosophy lay at the bottom of all the expositions and appli- 
cations of Christian Fact. 

Mr. Dale feels indeed very strongly the conflicting pressure 
of those different representations of the death of Christ which 
he has to reconcile with his one conception of the Atonement. 
He says: 


“These representations of the death of Christ as a Ransom, as a 
Vicarious death, as a Propitiation, though they illustrate the cause 
of his sufferings and their effect, and contain all that is necessary for 
faith, do not constitute a theory. As they stand, they are not con- 
sistent with each other.”* “Nor is it possible by any rough process 
of combination to work these heterogeneous illustrations of the great 
fact into a coherent conception of it.” + 


Yet in spite of this he adheres to his method of uniform 
interpretation. 


“These illustrations of the nature and effect of the death of Christ 
are illustrations, and nothing more. They are analogous to the 
transcendent fact only at single points. The fact is absolutely unique. 


The problem before us is to form some conception of the death of 
Christ which shall naturally account for all these various represen- 
tations of it, and no solution of the problem is to be found by 
attempting to translate these representations derived from transient 
human institutions, and from the mutual relations of men, into the 
divine and eternal sphere to which this great mystery belongs.” ¢ 
“ A theory is false if it does not account for and explain these de- 
scriptions. But to construct a theory we must put these descriptions 
aside, and consider the death of Christ itself in its real relations: 
to God and to man.”§ 


Now what is the actual state of the case thus laid before us ? 
All these terms—Ransom, Propitiation, Dying for us, and what- 
ever besides—are capable of explanation in connection with 
the immediate purposes for which they are employed, and 
there is no “transcendent fact” to whose “single points” 
they are respectively “analogous.” There is no “divine and 
eternal sphere” to which the death of Christ as a “great 








* The Atonement, p. 355. + Ibid. p, 356. 
t Ibid. p. 358. § Ibid. p. 359. 
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inystery belongs.” “The real relations to God and man” of the 
death of Christ are nowhere Scripturally presented to us in this 
form of all-inclusive “Theory.” Mr. Dale does not produce the 
slightest evidence in favour of such Fact and Theory as are 
here relied upon. He leads us through a long disquisition turn- 
ing upon the points of “the relation of our Lord Jesus Christ 
to the eternal Law of Righteousness,” and “the relation of our 
Lord Jesus Christ to the Human Race,” and brings us to conclu- 
sions to which, though professedly stated with logical discrimi- 
nation, we have found it impossible, after many trials, to attach 
any fixed ideas. “Ransom,” “ Propitiation” and “Vicarious 
Death,” remain, after this process, unrelieved of the difficulties 
attributed to them, and all we gather is, that a scheme of 
religious philosophy devised for the meeting of all exigencies, 
is made to supersede “the testimony of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and of his Apostles.” 


” 


The Remission of sins is the remaining topic of our observa- 
tion. What representation of that subject does the doctrine of 
the Atonement, as taught by Mr. Dale, convey ? 

Nearly the whole of his seventh Lecture is occupied with 
an account of different views of the Atonement which the 
history of the Church develops. They are, for the most part, 
exhibited as erroneous, and irreconcilable with each other. 
The summary of investigation is thus given: 


“From this brief review of the history of the doctrine, it appears 
that, for nearly a thousand years, many of the most eminent teachers 
of the Church were accustomed to represent the death of Christ as 
a ransom by which we are delivered from captivity to the Devil ; 
that for nearly five centuries the most eminent teachers of the 
Church were accustomed to represent the death of Christ as an act 
of homage to the personal greatness and majesty of God; that 
during the last three centuries the great Protestant Churches have 
represented the death of Christ as having a relation neither to the 
Devil, nor to the personal claims of God, but to the moral order of 
the universe.” * 








* The Atonement, p. 296. 
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What is the natural inference from hence, but that this doc- 
trine is a matter of ecclesiastical manipulation, varying as the 
cultivation of the Church varied; answering to its super- 
stitions of yesterday, and to its moral aspirations of to-day ? 
Mr. Dale’s inference is, however, a very different one from this. 
He tells us that 


“The history of the doctrine is a proof that the idea of an objec- 
tive Atonement was not invented by theologians.” * 


The proof lies in the affirmation that 


“The faith of the great body of the Church in the fact that 
Christ’s sufferings came upon him because of our sin, and that on 
the ground of his sufferings we are delivered from the penalties of 
sin, has survived the theories which were intended to illustrate 
it.” + 

We might ask why it was that this ground of suffering was 
the cardinal principle fixed upon as that which these theories 
were intended to illustrate, were it not that the exigencies of 
orthodoxy render that question unnecessary. The personal 
manifestation of Christ in connection with human salvation 
is a principle more cardinal in its nature than his sufferings 
because of our sin, and it will fully account for the fact 
of our interest in those sufferings, as well as for the varied 
representations of that interest. If the ransom to the Devil 
be changed into an act of homage to God, and the homage to 
God be superseded by the preservation of the moral order of 
the universe, why may not the process of improvement go on, 
and the moral order of the universe become identified with 
the moral reformation of man? The death of Christ still 
remains as an essential part of that personal revelation in 
which Christianity consists. The change at the end of the 
process would, conversely, answer to the change which took 
place at the beginning. The Moral theorists would but rise to 
the truth from which the Satanic theorists fell. What says 
Mr. Dale as to the earliest period of Church history ? 


* The Atonement, p. 299. + Ibid. p. 298. 
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“In the age immediately succeeding that of the Apostles, the 
Christian Church appears to have felt no curiosity about the man- 
ner in which the death of Christ accomplishes human redemption ; 
or rather the forms in which the great truth had been represented 
by the Apostles themselves were still sufficiently fresh and unworn 
to satisfy the practical necessities of the Christian life.”* 


Say, that “the great truth” related entirely to “ practical 
necessities,” and had nothing to do with “objective ground,” 
and this description would be correct. The age immediately 
succeeding that of the Apostles was tolerably free from the 
perversions which afterwards appeared in incongruous forms 
of Atonement. What Mr. Dale had said at the commence- 
ment of his discussion is very pertinent to our conclusion : 


“In those early centuries when that doctrine (of the Trinity) 
absorbed the theological thought of the Church, the theory of the 
Atonement had as yet assumed so rudimentary and imperfect a 
form, that it was impossible for theologians to appreciate the close 
and profound relations between these two great provinces of Chris- 
tian speculation.” t 


This seventh Lecture is stated to be “confirmatory of the 
preceding argument,” and it is, indeed, another contribution to 
the negative proof previously advanced ; but, like the assump- 
tion and conjecture of which we have spoken, it only imperils 
the doctrine it is intended to support. 

The two great ideas included in the orthodox scheme of 
Atonement are those of Satisfaction and Substitution, and we 
must explain the relation of that scheme to the remission of 
sins by them. We cannot discover, with any exactness, what 
Mr. Dale’s views of these great points are. We are, indeed, 
told thus of the death of Christ : 


“Tt was a vicarious death. He died ‘for us,’ ‘for our sins,’ ‘in 
our stead.’ For the principle that we deserved to suffer was asserted 
in his sufferings, that it might.not have to be asserted in ours.” $ 
And again: “It was a Satisfaction to the righteousness of God, in 


* The Atonement, p. 269. + Ibid. p. 6. 
t Ibid. p. 432. 
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whatever sense the punishment of the guilty can be spoken of as a 
Satisfaction to the righteousness of God.” * 


These are the plainest statements on these two points which 
we can find. There is a hesitating tone about both of them, 
and we could easily bring forward other statements which 
would cast doubt upon the precise signification of each. How- 
ever, with such language before us as we have just quoted, we 
feel ourselves entitled to conclude that Mr. Dale does hold to 
these two great ideas proper to his theme. As we said before, 
they really lie at the bottom of his whole disquisition, what- 
ever attempts may be made to hide or to confound that 
circumstance. This being the case, the principles of morality 
which these ideas involve ought to be present to our minds 
throughout any investigation of the subject. These principles 
are as follows: Satisfaction is Punishment without Desert : 
Substitution is a Transfer of Responsibility. With these 
views of its moral nature, then, we examine the relation of 
the Atonement to the Remission of sins. 

The Remission of sins is a much simpler matter than Mr. 
Dale describes it to be. It is a transaction solely between 
God and man. It affects other relations only as they are 
affected by this relation. It has nothing to do with Physical 
Law as such. Its operation is confined to the sphere of Moral 
Law. Where the spheres of Moral and Physical Law come 
into contact, its influence may be traced, but nowhere else. 
Of the Law of God we know no more than as it is revealed to 
us in the course of nature. Nature teaches us that wrong is 
followed by corresponding consequences of evil. Mr. Dale 
seems to dispute that position, by presenting different tem- 
poral results of the same immoral conduct.t The healthy and 
the unhealthy profligate meet with dissimilar fates: an En- 
glishman and a Barbarian are, as to their vicious excesses, not 
dealt with alike: one man succeeds by fraud, and another is 
ruined by it. These are specimens of the cases adduced ; but 
they, and all of the same kind, are mistakenly adduced. Na- 
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tural Law will account for each instance in the pairs of com- 
parison alike. Wealth, Civilization and Fortune, are to be 
reckoned among the conditions of that Law, as well as Vice, 
Licentiousness and Roguery. There is no hidden procedure 
here. Nor is there anything mysterious in the recovery from 
transgression. When a man turns from his wickedness, he has 
the benefit of the change, just as he was visited with the punish- 
ment of his crime. God has thus ordained ; and He forgives 
sin according to His own ordination. Those of us who believe 
that He personally conducts the government of the world, also 
believe that when sin is forsaken He pardons it, according to 
His mercy, and treats the recovered sinner in every way which 
the manifestation of that mercy demands. 


But another view is offered to us here: 


“If in any case the penalties of sin are remitted, some other 
divine act of at least equal intensity, and in which the ill-desert 
of sin is expressed with at least equal energy, must take its place.” * 
“Tf God does not assert the principle that sin deserves punishment 
by punishing it, he must assert that principle in some other way. 
Some divine act is required, which shall have all the moral worth 
and significance of the act by which the penalties of sin would have 
been inflicted on the sinner. The Christian Atonement is the ful- 
filment of that necessity. The principle that suffering—suffering 
of the most terrible kind—is the just desert of sin is not suppressed. 
It would have been adequately asserted had God inflicted upon man 
the penalties of transgression. It is asserted in a still grander form, 
and by a divine act, which in its awful sublimity and unique glory 
infinitely transcends the mere infliction of suffering on those who 
have sinned.” + 


This is false to the very conception of Moral Law. That 
Law, in the case of sin, is not the Law of suffering only; it is 
the Law of the sinner’s suffering. There is no Law separate 
from an application to him. If his relation to suffering be 
dropped, the Law ceases to exist. “The principle that sin 
deserves punishment” can only be asserted “by punishing it.” 





* The Atonement, p. 391. + Ibid. p. 391. 
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That ahaa so far hom: being asserted in a “ per form,” 
was not asserted at all unless “God inflicted upon man the 
penalties of transgression.” “The Christian Atonement” does 
not, and cannot, “fulfil” any such “necessity” as is here 
imagined. But, thank God, no such necessity exists. The 
Moral Law vindicates itself on Moral grounds, just as much 
when the penitent is forgiven as when the sinner is punished ; 
and Nature gives her testimony in favour of the mercy of the 
one act, as it does of the justice of the other, the mercy and 
the justice being, in both cases, perfectly harmonious. 

Mr. Dale clearly sees the great difficulties connected with 
the substitution of the sufferings of one Being for the punish- 
ment of another; but he confines them to such substitution in 
relation to Beings of the same created nature. 


“Had God insisted that before He would forgive sinful men, 
some illustrious saint or some holy angel should endure the agonies 
of Gethsemane and the awful sorrows of the cross... However 
voluntary, however eager, might have been the sacrifice on the part 
of saint or angel, God could not have accepted it without perplexing 
and confounding all our conceptions of His moral character.” * 


How is this difficulty supposed to be avoided under the 
actual circumstances of the case? By regarding the victim as 
Divine, not as human or angelic. The paragraph from which 
we last quoted thus proceeds : 


“ But is there any ‘immorality,’ any ‘crime,’ anything to provoke 
‘a ery of indignant shame,’ in the resolve of God himself in the 
person of Christ to endure suffering instead of inflicting it ?” + 


Great use is made of this notion of God himself enduring 
suffering. 


“The mysterious unity of the Father and the Son rendered it 
possible for God at once to endure and to inflict penal suffering, and 
to do both under conditions which constitute the infliction and the 
endurance the grandest moment in the moral history of God... . 
The moral significance of the suffering by which sin is punished is 
derived from the fact that the cunts is inflicted by the will of 
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God. In the death of Christ, He, to whom it belongs to inflict 
suffering, endures suffering instead of inflicting it.”* 


There is no “ moral significance” in the infliction of suffer- 
ing “by the will of God,” beyond its being “suffering by 
which sin is punished.” Sin is not punished when “He to 
whom it belongs to inflict suffering endures suffering instead 
of inflicting it.” The “moral significance ” consists in inflict- 
ing, not in enduring; in punishing the sinner, not in sacrificing 
the Lawgiver. If God could take upon himself the endurance 
of the penal suffering He had denounced against the sinner, 
He could, without any greater violation of his declared Law, 
free the sinner from punishment by the mere act of His Love. 

What are we to understand by “the resolve of God himself, 
in the person of Christ, to endure suffering”? Does this mean 
that there is no separation between the act of God and the act 
of Christ? The argument requires that this should be the 
meaning, for it can have no force unless it relate to the moral 
Ruler of the universe in His absolute character. And yet this 
cannot be the meaning, for the doctrine of the Atonement, in 
all its forms, insists upon this separation. Thus, in connection 
with one of the passages just quoted, it is said that : 

“The Love of the Eternal Father for the Son invests with infinite 
moral sublimity the divine act, which surrendered him to desertion 
and to death that the justice of the penalties of sin might be affirmed 
before the penalties were remitted.” + 


Here the Father and the Son are described, the one as sur- 
rendering the other “to desertion and to death ;” which, of 
course, limits the endurance of “the penalties of sin” to the 
Son as distinguished from the Father. But the distinction is 
much more broadly stated than in that way. Mr. Dale often, 
and with great emphasis, dwells upon the idea that Christ, at 
his death, was forsaken by God. 

“ The light of God’s presence is lost. He is left in awful isola- 
tion, and he cries, ‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?’”t “That sinful men, even though they have been trans- 
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formed into saints, should sometimes lose the sense of the Divine 
presence and the Divine love, is explicable ; but how was it that he, 
the Son of God, was forsaken by the Father in the very crisis of his 
sufferings ?” + 

“God himself, in the person of Christ,” “endures suffering 
instead of inflicting it;” but Christ in his own person, when 
enduring this suffering, is “forsaken of God.” No one has a 
right to attempt the imposition of such contradictions as these 
upon religious belief. To follow their statement is like watch- 
ing the tricks of a conjuror. Does a human substitute offend 
you? Then confuse the nature of substitution by attributing 
its act to God. Is the endurance of the sufferings which com- 
prise that act inappropriate to your conception of God? Then 
assert the humanity of Christ the more broadly by saying, that 
“he dies as much from the sense of the loss of God’s presence 
as from the exhaustion of crucifixion.”+ It is somewhat strange 
that in the midst of a discussion of this point of Christ’s being 
forsaken of God, we meet with the sentence, “In the presence 
of God, and in the region to which the spiritual life of man 
belongs, fictions can have no place.” t 

Mr. Dale says, in noticing a statement of Mr. Martineau’s 
on the moral objection to the doctrine of Substitution : 

“He must not discuss the Evangelical theory of the Atonement 
on the Unitarian theory of the Person of Christ.” § 


What he here calls “the Unitarian theory of the Person of 
Christ ”—the theory of his humanity—has been understood 
by all parties in this controversy to account for the possibility, 
as well as to describe the nature, of his sufferings. Whatever 
merit was derived from his Deity, it was as a man, not as God, 
that he died. Mr. Dale cannot alter this view of the matter. 
He is not justified in expecting that those on the opposite side 
of the question should adopt his uusustainable position that it 
was God himself who endured the penal consequences of sin. 
Mr. Martineau was within the true lines of the controversy 
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when he brought his objection to bear upon the substitution 
of Christ as a man. The Trinitarian as well as the Unitarian 
theory of the person of Christ requires the objection to be 
stated in that form. In that form, however, we observe Mr. 
Dale acknowledges the objection to be valid. 


“Had God.... refused to listen to the prayer of the penitent 
until His anger had been allayed, or His retributive justice received 
what would have been an unreal satisfaction through the sufferings 
of one of His creatures who had kept all His commandments, then 
Mr. Martineau’s question could have received no answer.” * 


If no answer can be given as the case is thus stated, no 
answer at all can be given. The question which thus remains 
unanswered is this : 


“ How is the alleged immorality of letting off the sinner mended 
by the added crime of penally crushing the sinless ?” + 


We have spoken of the personal manifestation of Christ as 
being the great characteristic of Christianity. The second 
Lecture of Mr. Dale is on “The History of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” It commences with an assertion of the Deity of 
Christ, and it concludes with a representation of the agony of 
his death as irreconcilable with sufferings which may pertain 
to mere humanity. Thus the whole picture of his manifesta- 
tion is distorted. If this element of superhuman endurance 
had been withdrawn, the exhibition would have been consis- 
tent at once with the nature of God and the spiritual destiny 
of man. What Christ came to do, was to effect the reformation 
of mankind on the principles of truth and goodness existing in 
the Divine Mind. That he did by the revelation of manhood, 
in its purity and perfection, which he made. To bring his 
personal Deity into the case, is just to lower and pervert that 
sublime gospel whose substance is, that “God, who com- 
manded the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our 
hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ.”{ This is not Atonement, but 








* The Atonement, p. 395. + Ibid. p. 394. t 2 Cor. iv. 6. 
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declaration, and thus answers to that idea of Propitiation 
which regards it not as the ground of God’s action, but as the 
manifestation of His disposition. 

We have endeavoured to do full justice to Mr. Dale’s book 
within the limits assigned to us. We have put away much 
matter that we had intended to introduce. We have exercised 
great forbearance in the discussion of the points selected for 
notice. All along we have been influenced by a respect for 
the author himself, which has made us very careful not to mis- 
represent him. Our objections have been urged with reluct- 
ance and pain. But we must pronounce his discussion to be 
eminently inconclusive and abortive. We are old enough to 
remember the delivery, nearly thirty years ago, of the Con- 
gregational Lecture by Richard Winter Hamilton. Its subject 
was, “The Revealed Doctrine of Rewards and Punishments,” 
and it was directed to the support of the belief in Eternal 
Torment. As far as we know, it was the ablest of the Congre- 
gational Lectures. Its vindication of the moral nature of man 
has never been excelled for acuteness and power. It was occa- 
sioned by the decline of faith on its subject, which had then 
set in among those to whom it was addressed. Was it success- 
ful in re-establishing that faith? Nay, the failure has become 
more evident from then till now. We understand that Mr. 
Dale himself is a disbeliever in Eternal Torments. Are his 
Lectures more likely to revive the failing belief in the Atone- 
ment? We think not. They indicate no more than the point 
to which the inevitable change of opinion has as yet proceeded. 
Standing at their point of advancement, we see the rapidly 
approaching time when the common sense of the Christian 
community shall sweep their conclusions away. 


JOHN GORDON. 
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Principles and Polity. By W. Peirce. London. 1868. 

History of Methodism. By Abel Stevens, LL.D. London. 
No date. 

Chew's Life of James Everett. London. 1875. 

Adam Clarke's Commentary. London. 1834. 

Richard Watson's Works. London. 1835. 

Life of Jabez Bunting. London. 1862. 

Cooke's Methodism condemned by Methodist Preachers. Roch- 
dale. 1808. 

Ashworth’s Account of the Rise and Progress of Unitarianism 
in Rossendale. London. 1817. 

The Bibliographer’s Miscellany. London. 1806. 


THE early part of the nineteenth century found the religious 
. mind of England in a half stagnant condition. The Esta- 
blished Church was as yet unstirred by the Evangelical agi- 
tation, the Nonconformists shut themselves up within their 
own chapels, and the Methodists alone were animated by a 
genuine zeal for saving souls. Their preachers, assisted by 
gifted women, reached hearts untouched by other ecclesiasti- 
cal organizations, and unexpected and partly unwelcome help 
came to them from across the Atlantic. 

The spirit moved upon the tohu-bohu in the person of 
Lorenzo Dow.* This eccentric enthusiast was an American 
Methodist preacher, who had laboured with no little success, 
and many strange experiences, among his co-religionists in 
Vermont. Suddenly he was seized with an impression that 
he should visit Ireland to preach to the Papists, then and 
always peculiarly obnoxious to Methodist believers, who had 
by no means faith in there being many roads to heaven. Strait 
is the gate and narrow is the way, has ever been their doctrine. 
Dow started on his mission in a leaky canoe, with a bush as a 
sail. Passing down the Musisque river, he made his way to 
Canada, and thence embarked for Europe. He preached and 





* Stevens’ History, p. 493. 
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prayed in Ireland as an independent itinerant, for he had 
voluntarily expatriated himself, and thus ceased to be a lawful 
American preacher, while the English Conference looked on 
him with wondering and suspicious eyes. Standing alone, 
however, did not dishearten him. He felt that-he was strong 
enough if he had God on his side. The Irish mission was 
a failure, as might have been expected. Coming defeated, but 
not despairing, to England, he found a general religious excite- 
ment prevailing in Staffordshire and other districts, kindled by 
the men and women of Methodism. In America, where chapels 
were few and far apart, he had been familiar with camp-meet- 
ings, to which the pious flocked in multitudes from scores of 
miles around, and spent weeks in worship, not unmixed with 
displays of wild fanaticism. They were supposed to be copied 
from the Sermon on the Mount and the wilderness wanderings 
of Christ. He suggested the same expedient to the zealous 
people of Staffordshire. They were kindred spirits, and gladly 
caught at it. A flag was hoisted on Mow Hill or Mowcop, 
and the population gathered thither from all the surrounding 
regions. This, the first English camp-meeting, took place in 
1807. It inaugurated a new revival, and in two or three years, 
the custom growing popular and defying control, led to a new 
secession. 

Two local preachers, William Clowes and Hugh Bourne, 
took the lead at an early period. They saw in “ camp-meet- 
ings” a providential means of reaching people who could not 
otherwise be brought under religious influences. In 1807, 
however, the Conference declared, “it is our judgmert that— 
even supposing such meetings to be allowable in America 
—they are highly improper in England, and likely to be pro- 
ductive of considerable mischief, and we disclaim connection 
with them.” Bourne, refusing to obey orders, was expelled in 
1808, and Clowes, similarly obstinate, in 1810. This latter 
year dates the epoch of the Primitive Methodist denomina- 
tion.* Their evangelists preached in market-places and in 
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the highways, wherever they could get an audience, and organ- 
ized camp-meetings on the moors and mountains throughout 
the.country. And, what the Conference had never done, they 
formally admitted women as equal labourers, called upon not 
only to pray and sing, which was their ordinary religious 
vocation, but also to preach. It is probable that this innova- 
tion, so boldly made, and without distinction, startled the 
prejudices of the Conference in the tenderest quarter ; it set at 
nought the masculine superiority guaranteed in Eden, and 
never since revoked. For even the curse, though pronounced 
on both sexes alike, still left the woman subject to the man. 
It is true that Dinah Evans had preached, but then it was 
under peculiar circumstances, and with the sanction of her 
husband. The Primitive Methodists allowed a woman to hear 
the voice of the Holy Ghost in her own personality. Wesley 
had always kept women in subjection. Even his mother’s 
habit of conducting service in the rectory parlour at Epworth 
was distasteful to him. The Conference of 1803, in reply to 
the question, “Should women be permitted to preach among 
us ?” answered thus guardedly : 


“We are of opinion that in general they ought not. 1. Because 
a vast majority of our people are opposed to it. 2. Because their 
preaching does not at all seem necessary, there being a sufficiency of 
preachers whom God has accredited to supply all places in our Con- 
nexion with regular preaching. But if any woman among us think 
she has an extraordinary call from God to speak in public (and 
we are sure it must be an extraordinary call that can authorize it), 
we are of opinion that she should in general address her own sex, 
and these only ; and upon this condition alone should any woman 
be permitted to preach in any part of our Connexion, and when so 
permitted it should be under the following circumstances :—1. They 
shall not preach in the circuit where they reside until they have 
obtained the approbation of the superintendent and a quarterly 
meeting. 2. Before they go into any circuit they shall have a 
written invitation from the superintendent of such circuit, and 
a recommendatory note from the superintendent of their own 
circuit.” * 





* Peirce’s Principles, p. 360. 
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In harmony with the above doctrine, the Rev. Joseph Ent- 
wistle wrote : 


“Under the patriarchal dispensation, the oldest male was’ the 
priest of the family. Under the law, all the priests were men. 
The seventy preachers sent out by our Lord were all men. So 
were the twelve apostles. Nor do we ever read of a woman preach- 
ing in the Acts of the Apostles. Hence, I conclude, women are not 
designed for public teachers.” * 


With these deep antagonisms, the end was naturally a schism. 
Twenty-eight preachers and a large number of members united 
as Primitive Methodists, retaining the popular theology intact, 
but admitting women preachers, encouraging “camp-meetings,” 
and having two lay voices to one ministerial voice in the 
government. Their work has been, and is, mainly in the 
humbler strata of society. Whatever extravagances charac- 
terized them at the beginning have now passed away. 

As the Methodist organization waxed in power, and the 
hopes of its ultimate re-absorption into the National Church 
were dying away, it became necessary to establish some de- 
finite system of literary and theological instruction for candi- 
dates desirous to enter its ministry.. Wesley had gathered his 
“helpers” from the world. The quickening of the Spirit, 
obedience to himself, and a willingness to cast all away for 
Christ, were the main qualifications he insisted on. Young or 
untried aspirants were provided with eight volumes of his own 
Sermons; a course of reading was recommended to them ; some 
books, considered important, were supplied to them on easy 
terms ; but beyond this little was or could be done in the way 
of education for their special work. Kingswood and Wood- 
house Grove schools, founded for the children of preachers, 
served in default of anything better, as most of the youths 
trained there entered the ministry. But the makeshift was 
inadequate. It did not provide for the young men who wanted 
to set their hands to the Gospel plough. The growth also of 
the missionary enterprizes made a knowledge of foreign lan- 
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guages indispensable. On the whole, it was felt that if Metho- 
dists were tohold their own, or to march abreast with the Noncon- 
formists in cultivating new wastes, they must no longer despise 
what they had once called carnal learning. Men like Adam 
Clarke took to such learning by instinct, and so did their acute 
metaphysician, the shoemaker, Samuel Drew, whose work on the 
“Tmmateriality and Immortality of the Soul” is a masterpiece 
of that kind of unconvincing reasoning. They were, however, 
constantly receiving recruits unpossessed by the passion for self- 
culture; rather prone, indeed, to contemn it; and in these cases 
art had to make up for the deficiencies of nature. In 1823, 
John Gualtier, Jabez Bunting, Thomas Jackson and Richard 
Watson, prepared a report, which the Conference approved. 
All four were trusted leaders ; Watson, in addition, was an able 
orthodox theologian, whose “ Theological Institutes” are now 
a denominational text-book; and Jabez Bunting, during the 
greater part of the present century, has been as prominent a 
figure in Methodist history as Wesley was in the last. Still, 
even with these men at its back, the scheme made slow pro- 
gress. It seemed as if, abandoning the conquering method of 
the early zealots, who were mighty in the Spirit alone, it was 
intended in future to rely on the vain wisdom of the world, 
which, while it knew all things else, knew not God. The fear 
of such a catastrophe soon produced revolutionary results. 
But, ignoring them, or feeling confident of their own power to 
"direct them, the advocates of a sort of university pressed their 
theory into action. Abney House, once famous as the home 
of Dr. Watts, was purchased. A Theological Institution was 
founded, with Bunting as President, assisted by classical, 
theological, and other tutors. And, strange to say, this praise- 
worthy zeal for knowledge, in which the Conference, if never 
before, was more than half on the side of progress because on 
the side of scholarship, led to the fiercest controversy, and 
finally compelled an appeal to the Court of Chancery to settle 
contending claims. 
Dr. Warren opposed the scheme, as likely to destroy the 
VOL. XIII. _£ 
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primitive simplicity of Gospel preaching.* His motives were 
mysterious, and at least probably mixed. He had himself 
acted on preliminary committees, given valuable suggestions, 
and was generally regarded as a destined professor. It is 
hinted that, disappointed at being left out, he veered round in 
anger to the opposition. Be that as it may, he was the soul 
of the revolt. Naturally, multitudes sympathized with igno- 
rance, and Warren soon became the leader of a strong party of 
retrogression. Baffled in Conference—for the Legal Hundred 
approved the scheme, and so it was safe—he had recourse 
to popular agitation. This drove him to appeal to the laity. 
Forgetful that he had written one of the ablest defences of the 
existing constitution,t he, to everybody's surprise, suddenly 
assumed the rdéle of a reformer. Originating in narrowness, he 
and his faction gradually broadened their aims. From Metho- 
dist Jack Cades, one of whom at least knew better, protesting 
against nouns and verbs, and pagan institutions like the Latin 
tongue, they grew into a “Grand Central Association,” and set 
before themselves an ecclesiastical revolution. Kilham and 
the New Connexion were outdone by Tories turned Radicals. 
As before, prerogatives were attacked, and worse,—systematic 
changes were proposed that sent a shudder through the whole 
constitution of the Legal Hundred—a centipede, as some, 
and a hydra-headed monster, as others, who had a smatter- 
ing of the classics, called it. Beginning by pandering to 
ignorance, they ended by a crusade against tyranny. It was 
a strange metamorphosis, and scarcely admirable from any 
point of view. The story was spoiled by the preface. Dr. 
Warren was suspended from his office as Manchester Super- 
intendent, and Dr. Robert Newton, the denominational Chry- 
sostom, appointed in his stead. Great excitement followed. 
The people forgot that Warren’s zeal was born of personal 
pique. To them he was a martyr. When he applied to 
Chancery for an injunction against the trustees, who, in obe- 





* Stevens’ History, p. 590. t Warren’s Digest. 
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dience to the Conference, had shut him cut from the pulpits 
of Oldham Road and Oldham Street chapels, thousands were 
with him heart and soul. The controversy was the most impor- 
tant that ever agitated Methodism. The legality of the Deed 
of Declaration was at stake. Hitherto nobody had ventured 
to question it. Kilham, not unmurmuringly, accepted expul- 
sion. Bourne and Clowes withdrew when they were told. It 
was thought to be founded on a rock. Now came Warren, and 
maintained that it was founded on sand. The rain descended, 
the winds blew, and the storm beat vehemently—what would 
be its fate? The denomination was transformed into a prayer- 
meeting, or two prayer-meetings, wrestling with the Deity on 
opposite sides, and each prepared to cry, “Te Deum laudamus,” 
or, “ Miserere Domine,” according as Chancery might interpret 
the will of Providence. The final decision rested with Lord 
Lyndhurst. As that great lawyer summed up, extolling the 
piety of Wesley and the learning of Adam Clarke, the hopes 
of the Conference party grew into certainties, and they foresaw 
the end. When, finally, he declared that the Deed of Declara- 
tion was a legal document, and the Hundred still as supreme 
as Wesley had meant them to be, the Methodists, who had 
crowded the court, retired, with bursting hearts, to give thanks. 
They had been cast into the fiery furnace, but One wearing the 
form of the Son of Man had been with them and saved them; 
so they thought. This decision pronounced, the battle was 
virtually over. Warren attended the next Conference, and was 
immediately expelled by an unanimous vote (1835). His dis- 
obedience in any shape they considered wicked, but his going 
to law was unpardonable ; not in this world, and hardly in the 
world to come, was there forgiveness for such a sin. His fol- 
lowers formed a “Wesleyan Association,” numbering about 
20,000 seceders. Like the New Connexion, they appointed a 
governing body, consisting equally of ministers and laymen. 
They soon outgrew their antagonism to education. As for 
Warren himself, he drifted into the Church of England. His 
career was a failure and a blunder. Abler than Kilham, he 
had not a tithe of his earnestness and sincerity. Even his 
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liberal ecclesiasticism seems to have been a mere temporary 
garment. At bottom, he was as genuine a Conservative as his 
son, the once well-known author of “Ten Thousand a Year” 
and “The Lily and the Bee.” The old Methodists were well 
rid of him, and it was fortunate for the Wesleyan Association 
that it did not keep him. 

The finances of the Conference, crippled by the large seces- 
sion, were quickly recruited. The administrative genius of 
Jabez Bunting reduced the chaos into order again. Some 
small privileges were granted to the laity in circuits and dis- 
tricts, privileges that at least gratified the imagination if they 
conferred no real power. But, better than all, the development 
of the Theological Institute proceeded. It has now branches 
at Richmond, Didsbury and Headingley. It is in connection 
with the University of London. Methodist ministers now 
receive a superior training to the Church of England “ literates” 
at St. Aidan’s and St. Bees’, and the higher education generally 
is flourishing. 

Among the ‘ministers on friendly terms with Dr. Warren, 
though standing aloof from his worship, or pretended worship, 
of the uncultured spirit, was James Everett. The “ Associa- 
tion” tempest, however, gathered and broke, yet left him a 
Methodist minister, not unsuspected, but unaccused. It was 
his lot to breed a fresh feud, not different from Kilham’s and 
Warren’s in its ultimate aim of a representation of the laity, 
but marked in its course by personal characteristics peculiar to 
himself. Everett had literary tendencies, much more uncom- 
mon then in the Methodist body than now. An intimate 
associate of Ebenezer Elliott, he shared the Corn-law Rhymer’s 
passion for liberty. Mixed up in acquaintanceship with Man- 
chester Unitarians, he imbibed their love of free criticism. 
Strong-willed, he writhed under the yoke of Dr. Bunting, 
which, ostensibly for the good of the common cause, required 
the sacrifice of all individualities except the Doctor’s own. As 
a literary man, a politician and a preacher, all in one, he criti- 
cised the conduct of the Legal Hundred. They had a book-room 
and a publishing department. He thought that these might 
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be bétter managed. They had standing officials. He thought 
that they were not up to the mark of efficiency. They did 
missionary and other work. He thonght that it was generally 
bungled. He was to them as Mr. Disraeli once was to Sir Robert 
Peel, and as Mr. Lowe once was to Mr. Gladstone. But he 
forgot that his duty now was to obey and not to criticise. As a 
Wesleyan minister, “his not to make reply, his not to reason 
why, his but to do or die.” This, in Conference eyes, saintly 
heroism was, however, beyond his reach. So he soon be- 
came obnoxious to the ruling powers. As the author of the 
“Village Blacksmith,” they bore with him as long as they 
could; that he was a fair poet counted for nothing. But they 
felt that he was a firebrand, who must either be quenched or 
thrown out of doors, lest he should set the house on fire. He 
edited “Fly Sheets,” he drew unflattering portraits of the 
chiefs, nobody except Adam Clarke escaping. A literary gue- 
rilla had found his way into the camp, or an Ishmael prone 
to make faces at the legitimately-born Isaac. The Hundred 
needed to have incense continually burnt on their altars ; 
criticism was fatal to them. Everett exhibited them as images 
of wood and stone, and multitudes believed him. The mul- 
titudes were right, though they never understood why he 
swooped, a hawk upon his prey, and delighted in the tortures 
he inflicted. The spirit of a literary free-lance was strange to 
them. Once more the laity were roused, once more the cry 
went up, “A purely ecclesiastical government is intolerable.” 
This time, no more vague complaints were made, no more 
vague theories propounded; there were special grievances that 
needed redress. The Conference resolved to put down the 
rebellion with a high hand; flushed with repeated victories, 
they would brook no criticism. Dissentients were free to shake 
the dust off the soles of their feet, but they must keep silence 
if they stayed. All the ministers were required to disclaim 
connection or sympathy with the “Fly Sheets.” With the 
exception of three—James Everett, Samuel Dunn and William 
Griffiths—they did. These repudiated submission to what 
they called “inquisitorial tyranny,” and were forthwith ex- 
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pelled (1849). They headed the Wesleyan Reformers, and in 
two years the Conference lost 80,000 members. Afterwards, the 
Reformers joined the Association, and constituted together the 
Methodist Free Church.* Everett's was an interesting career, 
and he was an able man; a Nonconformist, a Radical and a 
critic, in a false position. Apart from him, the movement was 
a repetition of Kilham’s, and of Warren’s on its better side. 
The divisions already described were schisms rather than 
heresies, and in no case were the schismatics supposed to 
wander out of the pale of salvation, though controversialists 
sometimes used language that seemed to hint as much. The 
secessionists rejected no fundamental doctrine, but were con- 
tent to build on the same theological basis as the church they 
left. Between them and the Conference, when it came to re- 
hearsing the articles of their belief, there was no substantial 
difference. Kilham’s Universalism was latent; it was never 
prominent in his teaching, and his biographer only darkly 
alludes to it. Bourne and Clowes were enthusiasts of the 
stamp of Wesley’s early “helpers.” Warren’s absorption into 
the National Church, if there were no other evidence, clears 
him from the suspicion of unsoundness, especially as he joined 
the Church long before latitudinarianism was fashionable. 
Everett lived and died a Methodist, with no more inconsisten- 
cies than are inevitable in a generous nature shrinking from 
cruel dogmas. His sermons were ever orthodox, and it was 
only in poetry and conversation that he grew catholic. To 
overturn the oligarchic hierarchy, to lower the Legal Hundred, 
and to assimilate the ecclesiastical to the national constitution, 
was the sole aim of their efforts so far as appears from the 
sentences of expulsion. The ruptures of the Scotch Church 
are a type of those of Methodism. There, no matter how wild 
may be the uproar, all parties cleave to the Westminster Con- 
fession and the Longer and Shorter Catechisms. They belong 
to another order of phenomena than the spiritual revolutions 
of Wycliffe and Luther, and the development of English Pres- 
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byterianism into Unitarianism. They are hardly theological 
at all; they are ecclesiastical and political, affecting the form 
of government and not the soul of doctrine. 

But a variety appeared earlier where the line runs at right 
angles both in government and doctrine, and becomes distinc- 
tively heretical. Joseph Cooke, a minister at Rochdale, pub- 
lished two sermons on Justification by Faith and the Witness of 
the Spirit. According to Cooke, different ideas were held by 
Wesley at different periods of his life, the later ideas being 
more rational and scriptural than the former. The Rochdale 
minister tried to hit the golden mean, and correct Wesley’s 
errors by Wesley's truth, and so set the denomination right, 
which now was wrong. It was a dangerous experiment, as he 
soon found out. He sinned in supposing that Wesley, after 
“sanctification,” ever differed from himself, and he sinned still 
more by presenting his opinions in an unwonted garb, and 
without lawful, that is without Conference, sanction. Looked 

-at in the light of modern theories, Cooke’s heresies were a very 
moderate affair indeed at first. There was no tendency to any 
free treatment of the Bible, no doubts on the Trinity or Atone- 
ment, nothing even disrespectful to the Devil, not a breath 
of suspicion blown either upon depravity or damnation. If 
heresy reduced to a minimum could be allowed, then Cooke’s 
two sermons might certainly have been winked at. He found 
the evidence of justification in the consciousness of “seeking 
God and cleaving to Him with purpose of heart.” We had 
the witness of the Spirit that we were in a state of grace when 
we felt that we were trying to be children of God in a living 
fashion. He warned his hearers against trusting to mere im- 
pressions that they were adopted into the divine family, and 
maintained that conduct was the chief criterion of the Chris- 
tian character. These innocent variations on an old tune 
sounded, however, strange and discordant. The publication of 
the sermons, and the marked absence from them of the lan- 
guage usually characteristic of Methodist preaching, brought 
him a summons from the Chairman of the Manchester District 
to attend the Conference at Leeds and account for his conduct. 
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The Chairman concluded by a prayer that the offender might 
be led back to Scripture and Methodism. Now Cooke thought 
that he had never left them, and undertook to prove his posi- 
tion by quoting passages from Wesley and Fletcher. But the 
idea of any discussion of doctrine in the Conference was not 
to be entertained for a moment. The President said perhaps 
he might be able to adduce a few insulated passages, and thus 
waste time, and cover his offence with a veil of words. The 
good man would not recant, as they gave him the chance of 
doing, offering him pardon if he would. Backed by Scrip- 
ture, he stood stoutly to his point that, after 1747, Wesley had 
taught the same as himself. The Conference told him in 1807 
“he could not be considered a member of the body so long as 
he retained his present sentiments.” Several hundred Metho- 
dists at Rochdale threw in their,fortunes with his, and a chapel 
was built, called Providence. Another at Newchurch, called 
Bethlehem, and another at Padiham, called Nazareth, soon 
followed. Some twenty local preachers gathered round him, - 
and then ensued further changes, for which the door was 
opened by their all being shut out from the Conference sheep- 
fold. They wandered into the wilderness, daring the wolves, 
and, as they piously interpreted the result, were led by the 
common Shepherd into a land flowing with milk and honey. 
Mostly they were handloom-weavers and humble people, hard 
put to it in those dear times to hold body and soul together, 
for corn was at a famine price, and they had to cut even their 
“love-feast” bread into the tiniest morsels. They still con- 
sidered themselvés Methodists, and Cooke published a state- 
ment of their whole case.* But the old Israel knew them no 
longer ; to it they were wilful castaways, who had made ship- 
wreck of their faith. Without books, yet with the oracles of 
God before them, the unsophisticated heretics entered on the 
thorny path of free inquiry. Sanctification, original sin, the 
atonement and the deity of Christ, were in turn re-examined, 
and heterodox conclusions come to.t Whatever was written 





* Methodism condemned by Methodist Preachers. 
¢ Ashworth’s Account of the Rise and Progress, &c. 
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in the Bible they accepted, and saw their own rational views 
partly in it and partly put them there. They fancied they 
had discovered a mine of truth never before heard of, and 
praised God in their prayer-meetings that He had revealed to 
them what He had hid from the rest of the world. Scattering 
their new-found treasures abroad, they learnt to their surprise 
that they had become Socinians or Unitarians. Cooke him- 
self died before this final stage was reached, but not before he 
had led his followers so far that they could not turn back. 
Theirs is altogether a touching and picturesque story. It 
is the one heretical episode in Methodist history ; for Adam 
Clarke’s doctrine, that “the eternal Sonship is eternal non- 
sense,” was only a difference as to the choice of phraseology. 
At the foot of bleak Blackstone Edge, in the wilds of Rossen- 
dale, and beneath the shadow of Pendle Hill, toiling bands of 
Bereans, more noble than the Thessalonians of the Conference, 
searched the Scriptures for themselves to see whether these 
things were so, and were guided into fresh fields and pastures 
new, where their descendants and converts are roaming still. 
Other Methodist preachers have embraced freedom. Joseph 
Cooke alone took with him local preachers and class-members 
in large numbers, and founded several congregations, which to 
this day have the old fervency of the Methodist spirit com- 
bined with intellectual liberty, and no creed but obedience to 
the voice of God within.* 

Throughout the greater part of the period we have sketched, 
Jabez Bunting, Richard Watson, Robert Newton and Adam 
Clarke, were the quadrilateral fortress never stormed, behind 
which the Conference rested secure from all save the vapourings 





* The Rev. John Gordon says: “There have been other doctrinal separations 
besides that of Cooke. Nightingale, who became an Unitarian, and wrote a book 
hostile to Methodism, made a great noise in his day. He renounced Unitarianism 
before he died. A man named Jones, who was suspended for, I think, a disbelief 
in the Divine Omniscience, became an active Methodist reformer, and was then 
expelled. He did some damage in infusing a spirit of heresy into Methodist 
people.” Mr. Gordon himself withdrew when the Conference forbade its ministers 
to interfere in the Church and State question, and was afterwards expelled for 
agitation against Conferential powers. 
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and boastings of its foes. Their names are second only to the 
two Wesleys in Methodist memories, and as we owe to them 
the consolidation of the constitution and the systematized 
doctrine, as well as the type of popular preaching and the 
one great work of Biblical learning, some account of them is 
desirable. 

Jabez Bunting [1778—1858] was the Methodist statesman, 
worshiped by the Conservative and hated by the Radical fac- 
tions. He was a born ruler; he would have been a minor 
Athanasius in the early Church, yet contriving to escape banish- 
ment, and a minor Cesar in Rome, yet managing to make his 
enemies assassinate themselves instead of him. His despotic 
instincts—wisely and benevolently despotic, his friends say— 
were early displayed. Asa boy, he used to don his father’s white 
shirt for the sake of the priestly look it gave him, and preach to 
his brothers and sisters in the garret, bundling them out of doors 
if they laughed or ceased to listen. His coadjutors, after he 
became a minister, quickly perceived his organizing powers, 
and kept him at head-quarters in London for more than thirty 
years. He was a great pluralist, holding several chief posts 
at the same time, and only the limitations of human nature 
hindered him from being actually, as he was virtually, omni- 
present in the Connexion. He presided over the Mission 
work and the Book-room, and finally was President of the Theo- 
logical Institute from its establishment to his death, so that 
Methodism everywhere took his impress. If we are to accept 
Everett's account, he was a sort of Old Man of the Sea, 
throttling the saintly Sinbads whom Wesley had left unpro- 
tected. To some extent this was true, but Everett forgot that 
the Sinbads liked being throttled. He seldom spoke in Con- 
ference, but when he did had a happy knack of convincing, 
and his shake of the head was as significant as Lord Burleigh’s. 
Naturally, he was the mark at which all rebel arrows were 
aimed. When enemies mistook calmness for pusillanimity, he 
put forth his foot and crushed them ; when they blasphemed 
him as a mere cunning, self-seeking priest, he heaped coals of 
fire on their heads by devising some scheme for the advance- 
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ment of the Gospel kingdom, as they all believed in it. He 
was as devoted to Methodism as Laud was to Anglicanism, 
yet was without Laud’s pettiness. James Montgomery called 
him “a great man.” And if it be great to toil unweariedly, 
to organize successfully, to teach inferiors to know their places, 
and to know himself as king, right or wrong, the epithet is 
not undeserved. But there was no room for development in 
him. He saved the sacred college of the Conference, yet he 
stereotyped the text of the Constitution, and once having made 
up his own mind, he said, and his votaries said after him, “ As 
it was in the beginning, so it is now, and ever shall be, world 
without end.” He overthrew all antagonists who dared to 
wrestle with him, and then, if they would not confess their 
sins and ask forgiveness, he expelled them. This second 
founder of the Church was strong, and in a way admirable, 
but hardly lovable. The Conference Methodists now rejoice 
in the fruits of his many victories, and are grateful to him as 
the pilot who weathered the storm ; but another spirit, a spirit 
of self-government, has grown up amongst them, and no new 
Bunting will ever be possible. 

Richard Watson [1781—1832] was the Thomas Aquinas of 
Methodism, and wrote its “Summa Theologie.” He laboured in 
his “Theological Institutes” to avoid the Scylla of Calvinism and 
the Charybdis of Pelagianism, and presents on the whole as 
good a statement of orthodox Arminianism as we remember to 
have seen. His literary style is diffuse and clumsy, needlessly 
encumbered with scriptural quotations, and without a solitary 
suggestion of poetry, except when he appropriates some passage 
from prophet or psalmist. Nor, though he was suspected of 
leaning to Arianism in his youth, have we met with one 
heterodox idea, or even a hint at one, in all his thirteen bulky 
volumes. He discovers the Trinity plainly in the Old Tes- 
tament, exposes the “sophistries” of Theophilus Lindsey, 
enlarges on the uncertainties of mere human reason, and 
denounces the licentiousness of Paganism. In discussing 
the external evidences of Christianity, he only knows Leslie, 
Lardner and Paley, and argues for the uncorrupted preserva- 
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tion of Scripture. Of course, miracles are no difficulty to him, 
and rational and semi-rational interpretations of every kind 
are indignantly scouted. He believes in prophecy as a sort 
of sacred fortune-telling, and calmly informs his readers that 
“fifteen centuries before events took place, Moses accurately 
reported them.” He denies that geology proves the antiquity 
of the race, and also stands stoutly up for the notion that the 
globe itself is no more than 6000 years old. Proceeding to 
consider the Deity, he popularizes the reasoning of Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, but fails to improve at all on Paley. His chapters on 


_ the Divine Attributes are thoughtful and suggestive, and will 


doubtless be healthy discipline for Methodist students. Much 
of his work is occupied with the controversy between Calvin- 
ism and Arminianism. The Synod of Dort comes in for many 
hard hits. Its conclusions are opposed to God’s wisdom, 
justice, love, &c., but he never seems to see that practically his 
own conclusions are equally so. He is powerful in arguing 
for “ universal redemption ” and the infinite satisfaction made 
by Christ, but apparently has no idea that hell makes 
redemption a mockery and the satisfaction useless. His 
admirers say that “he reasons like Paley and descants like 
Hall.” The praise is overstrained. Watson’s Institutes are 
the text-book of theological training for the Methodist ministry 
throughout the world, and it is a pity they are. They harden 
the isolated utterances of Wesley into soulless dogma, and so 
long as they retain their position of authority, catholicity and 
progress must be to Methodism the abomination of desolation. 

Robert Newton [1780—1854] was the representative popular 
preacher of the denomination, trading on a small capital, but 
turning it over often, and so making large profits. Probably not 
more than a hundred sermons composed his whole stock, and 
many of them were unacknowledged borrowings. After his 
death, a collection was published, and we search page after page 
in vain for either a pregnant thought or an eloquent passage. 
Yet he had some strange charm that made him universally 
sought after, and almost every day saw him in the pulpit 
surrounded by weeping and worshiping multitudes. Seven- 
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teen of his interlined almanacs are extant, with scarcely a 
week-day unmarked by a sermon or speech, and frequently 
both, except now and then a Saturday. The drivers and 
guards of stage-coaches knew him on all highways. When he 
went into the agricultural districts, there was a general holiday ; 
the roads were crowded with pious pilgrims ; and inside the 
chapels there was the Feast of Pentecost. Sometimes he was 
compared to John the Baptist, sometimes to St. Paul, and 
sometimes, more marvellously still, to Plato. A better com- 
parison would be to a door swinging on its hinges, yet making 
no progress, and, though well oiled, producing no music. Men 
heard him preach the same sermon at intervals of thirty years, 
and he never failed to be the fac-simile of himself. When 
decked. out in the feathers of other birds, they were mixed 
inartistically with his own plumage, and a competent observer 
could easily tell what belonged to the peacock and what to the 
magpie. There is, no doubt, a way of feeding on other men’s 
minds so that they become organically parts of our own. 
Newton knew it not. The genius with which Mr. Disraeli 
borrowed from and improved upon M. Thiers to construct an 
eulogy on the Duke of Wellington was beyond him. He 
would have used the very words, and not have said whose they 
were—perhaps would have forgotten. That so shallow as 
Newton was, and so prone to pilfer, or as Ancient Pistol says, 
“convey, the wise it call,” he should maintain an undimi- 
nished and even a growing popularity for many years, is a 
phenomenon worth explaining. Biographers say he had a 
grand presence, and was fit to stand before kings. He was 
gifted with a lofty figure, an eye sublime, and a voice that 
could whisper to 5000 or swell into musical thunder, that in 
its natural nute was a deep bass, but was incomparable in the 
variety and sweetness of its modulations. Such endowments 
go a long way in producing a favourable impression at a first 
hearing, and if several years pass before we hear the orator 
again, we are charmed anew by his manner, and oblivious of 
the poor quality of his matter. Fortunately for Newton, the 
Conference made him a wandering evangelist. The ordinary 
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Methodist minister is not required to preach above 200 ser- 
mons to the same congregation ; then he is despatched else- 
where, and old things become new. Newton probably did not 
preach during his whole life fifty different sermons that were 
heard by the same audiences, and these with years between, so 
that his majestic person and delectable voice held their own, 
notwithstanding his intellectual poverty. In his dishonesty, 
or what would be dishonesty in others, he was honest enough 
in a round-about way. So long as, 


“ Letting down his golden chain from high, 
He drew his audience upward to the sky,” 


what mattered it to the uplifted audience who first forged the 
links? Besides, he had genuine merits in other respects. 
Like all the Methodists, he was an indefatigable worker. 
With his stock of 100 sermons, he preached 14,000 times. 
And though Cudworth’s one sermon before the Long Parlia- 
ment has more stuff in it than they all, still the preacher of 
14,000 is not to be despised. They represent a million people, 
who got from him such spiritual comfort as they were capable 
of receiving, and were temporarily prompted to grope after 
God. 

Adam Clarke [1762—1832] was the scholar of Methodism ; 
in his simple yet rich nature, a contrast to Bunting’s discipli- 
narianism, Watson’s hardness, and Newton's moonshiny beams. 
Contact with the astute managers of the body could not make 
him sectarian or worldly, and accumulated learning left him 
an eternal child, a believing Shelley. His story reads like a 
romance, or a record of special providences. Wesley sent him 
as a boy to Kingswood School, and the young Adam arrived 
there with threepence in his pocket. Digging in the garden, 
he found a half-guinea, with which he bought a Hebrew 
grammar, that he might master the language of Paradise. Thus 
he began his critical study of the Bible, and followed it up by 
Persian, Arabic, Sanscrit, and the Aryan and Semitic tongues 
generally, in days when no Max Miiller had made such studies 
fashionable, and there were no easy roads to knowledge. There © 
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is little doubt but that, in 1806, when he published the “ Biblio- 
grapher’s Miscellany,” he was one of the most learned men in 
England. This unique book, especially admirable considering 
the author and the date, gives an account of all English trans- 
lations of Greek and Roman writers, with critical judgments 
on their merits, a list of Arabic and Persian grammars, a 
description of the best Arabic and Persian prose and poetic 
authors, a disquisition on the origin of language, a history of 
printing, and of previous writers on bibliography. But the 
“Commentary on the Bible” is the work on which his fame 
chiefly rests. It occupied him altogether nearly forty years. 
Before his, the Methodists used one by Dr. Coke, who had 
appropriated without acknowledgment that of the unhappy 
Dr. Dodd, and who probably took it for granted that stealing 
from a clergyman executed for forgery was a lawful spoiling of 
the Egyptians for the benefit of the chosen people. Dodd’s 
Commentary, however, was as bad prose as his “Prison 
Thoughts” were bad poetry. Clarke prepared himself for 
interpreting by re-translating the whole Bible; the Greek 
occupying him eleven months, and the Hebrew and Chaldee 
fourteen months. Except for practical and devotional pur- 
poses, and there it is valuable, the Commentary is now useless. 
But in its own day it stood in the van of criticism about as 
much as the Speaker's Commentary, with a new world 
of knowledge misapplied, stands in the rear at present, and 
the fact that it familiarized Methodists with the results of 
Clarke's own wide Oriental reading, and suggested catholic 
sympathies also, counts for much in its favour. Of course it 
is orthodox and pre-eminently old-fashioned. He tells us in 
the “ Bibliographer’s Miscellany” what faith he reposes in the 
Mosaic chronology, and as the theory he there propounds ex- 
plains how all biblical difficulties may be got over, it is worth 
quoting. God created Adam, therefore Adam certainly knew 
all about creation. The young Methusaleh would hear the 
particulars from Adam, and the old Methusaleh would tell 
them to Noah. Shem would communicate them to Abraham, 
and from him their transmission through Isaac and Joseph to 
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the grandfather of Moses would be an easy matter. But, in 
order to preclude the possibility of mistake, the Spirit of God 
directed Moses in the selection of his facts and the ascer- 
taining of his dates. Ewald, Kuenen, and all the critics of 
Germany and Holland, are powerless against such reasoning as 
this. Now and then, however, he ventures on a little experi- 
ment of free-thinking. He thinks the serpent in Genesis was 
a baboon endowed with the gift of speech, and quotes various 
translations of nachash, which he argues bear out this curious 
notion. But in his note on Luke i. 35, he becomes distinctly 
heterodox, and denies the eternal Sonship of Christ, maintain- 
ing that the phrase is a positive self-contradiction. He hoped 
in this way to make the Trinity, in which he devoutly be- 
lieved, more comprehensible. Methodists trembled as they 
saw their greatest scholar thus playing into rationalistic hands, 
and Watson came to the rescue in a bulky volume. Now, 
that no one else may lapse into the same heresy, ministers are 
required to confess their belief in the eternal Sonship, and are 
cut off if they refuse ; though Clarke himself was too much 
reverenced and loved for anybody to meddle with him, except 
by praying that he might cast off his speculative vagaries with 
a “Get thee behind me, Satan,” which, however, he never did. 
Two incidents, one of his earlier and one of his later life, 
reveal his character as a trusting saint and a joyful labourer. 
When stationed in Cornwall, he went without purse or scrip 
to the isle of Alderney, where no Methodist had been before. 
Coming to a poor-looking cottage, he entered, uttering the 
scriptural phrase, “Peace be to this house.” The old couple who 
inhabited it received him hospitably, and there he remained, 
taking what they gave him and preaching the gospel, until 
the whole island was roused. All poor people worshiped him, 
for he bore in mind they were precious enough to be worn as 
jewels in the Saviour’s crown. He always ate with them, 
either breaking a piece of a biscuit, or cutting a crust from 
a loaf, or sharing the humble dish of salt and potatoes. No 
wonder, then, that he was noted for making converts. At 
seventy years old he wrote, in the style of his favourite Eastern 
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poets, “I have enjoyed the spring of life, I have endured the 
toils of its summer, I have culled the fruits of its autumn, 
I am now passing through the rigours of its winter ; and am 
neither forsaken of God nor abandoned by man. I see at no 
great distance the dawn of a new day, the first of a spring that 
shall be eternal. It is advancing to meet me! I run to em- 
brace it! Welcome, welcome, eternal spring! Hallelujah !” 
And so this sweet Methodist soul, on whom learning sat grace- 
fully, whom somehow orthodoxy could not corrupt, and whose 
heart to the last leapt up when he beheld a rainbow in the 
sky, made ready for the sleep into immortality, a combination 
of Hooker and George Herbert, without a parallel in his sect, 
and without having had an enemy in his life. These four 
men, Bunting, Watson, Newton and Clarke, were the Metho- 
dist pillars of cloud by day and pillars of fire by night for the 
space of fifty years. 

The history of Methodism, as has been implied all along, is 
a supplementary chapter of the biography of Wesley. This 
one man’s spirit dominates over four generations. What say 
the Scriptures? What says the Prayer Book? What says 
the light enlightening every man coming into the world ?— 
are inquiries made by other sects. Methodists, or, to be quite 
accurate after the schisms described, Wesleyan Methodists, 
while not failing to some extent to make these inquiries, ask 
also, and are bound to ask, What does Wesley say? The 
Minutes of more than 100 Conferences refer to him almost as 
to an original well-spring of inspiration. Even Cooke could 
not help attempting to father his own semi-rationalistic 
opinions on a phase of Wesley's thought just after he had 
left the Moravians and broken with Whitefield, tearing up 
Whitefield’s letter before the Foundry congregation. The 
Wesleyans are exclusively hierarchical in government. Wes- 
ley was a pure priest, with as lofty notions of priestly pre- 
rogative as ever George Fox denounced. In this respect, 
though not of course in his missionary zeal and love, “the 
man in leather breeches ” would have considered Wesley “a 
man of Belial.” They were once nearly all Conservative 
VOL. XII. F 
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politicians; perhaps they are only moderately Conservative 
now. Wesley’s Toryism was on a par with Dr. Johnson’s. 
Both took the side of the mother country against the colonies 
in the American Revolution, Wesley plagiarizing in a pam- 
phlet of his own, Johnson’s “Taxation without Representation 
no Tyranny,” for which Toplady, the Calvinistic author of 
“ Rock of ages, cleft for me,” made an onslaught on him in an- 
other pamphlet called “The Old Fox Tarred and Feathered.” 
They have never been hostile to the Established Church. 
Wesley had a steadfast horror of Dissent and Dissenters ; that 
his followers might fall into this gulf of iniquity was his be- 
setting dread.. Their theology is more minute than the Thirty- 
nine Articles. Wesley’s eight volumes of Sermons, interpreted 
with a strictness foreign to his own nature, are the basis of it. 
Forty-two searching queries are put to candidates for the 
ministry, and the astute theologians of the Conference leave 
no room for mental reservations, double meanings, and non- 
natural interpretations of dogmatic language. Inquiring, “ Do 
you take snuff, tobacco, or drams?” is a trifle. It only means 
ministers must he ascetic at the beginning of their career, and 
all parties wink at later latitude as a necessary humouring of 
the weakness of the flesh. But theological latitude, either on 
entering the ministry or afterwards, and the heretic uncut off, 
no one ever heard of, save in the solitary case of Adam Clarke. 
Unconditional assent must be given to a Trinity of Persons in 
the Unity of the Godhead, the total depravity of all men in 
consequence of Adam’s fall, the proper eternity of rewards and 
punishments, and, to prevent the great Commentator’s exam- 
ple leading others astray, to the Eternal Sonship of Christ.* 
And should any travelling or local preacher broach a little 
heresy, however pardonable it might be in another orthodox 
church, among the Methodists Argus watches him with a thou- 
sand eyes, Thor listens with that acute hearing which could 
hear the grass grow, and the punishment is sharp and sure. 
All the secessions have, therefore, been in substance revolts 





* Peirce’s Principles, p. 311. 
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against Wesley himself, and the seceders have without ex- 
ception turned in the direction of political liberalism, lay 
representation, a free church, and practically, though not 
theoretically, save once, a less stereotyped doctrine. In some 
respects even the Conference itself is quietly dropping out- 
grown legislation, and therein is truest to its founder’s spirit. 
When an old law is plainly seen to be injudicious, it is suf- 
fered to sleep, and a discretion is observed in the adminis- 
tration of affairs which countenances the suspicion that some 
Mr. Disraeli is in power, educating the body to sympathy with 
liberal ideas. Formerly men and women were required to sit 
apart in public worship. The requirement is now ignored, 
though it has never been openly repealed. Fasting on Fridays 
was demanded, and is little practised; smoking was con- 
demned, and is largely practised. In 1875, ministers were for 
the first time set free to take part in political agitation, and 
even a general inclination was manifested to admit the laity 
to some share in the goverument. Evidently the constitution 
of the eighteenth century, established when men feared their 
own shadows, and consolidated by Jabez Bunting, who be- 
lieved only in God, Christ, Wesley and himself, is felt to be 
unfit for the nineteenth century, when we are familiar with 
peaceful revolutions, and have learnt to put the largest trust 
in the largest liberty. The theology alone is stationary; and 
there, as we shall see, the disciples are profoundly, though 
unintentionally, unjust to their master. 

Wesley was a paradox, and a many-sided man, who, in the 
course of a long life abounding in activity, naturally said and 
did inconsistent things. He may be quoted in favour of the 
deepening dislike of asceticism; and all the secessions, the 
heresies not omitted, have a foundation in some aspect of his 
character or some of his utterances and writings. His very best 
fruit his followers have not yet plucked; indeed, they deny that 
the tree bears such fruit. But let our readers judge. In spite 
of his High-churchmanship, when it suited him he threw over 
the Established hierarchy and became a Dissenter. In spite of 
his Toryism, when the Government claimed obedience to what 
F2 
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he believed to be unjust laws, he went his own way, and law- 
fully accepted the penalty of his lawlessness. Thus the schis- 
matics and liberals may appeal to him as their authority. And 
so may the partizans of innocent amusements, such as the drama. 
We are told that John Pawson, said to be “a very holy man,” 
expurgated Wesley’s library with iconoclastic zeal. “Among 
the books which Mr. Pawson laid violent hands on and de- 
stroyed was a fine quarto edition of Shakspere’s Plays, the 
margin of which was filled with critical notes by Wesley 
himself. The good man judged them and the work itself 
as among the things that tended not to edification."* The 
American historian regrets the conduct of this successor of 
the Caliph Omar. The English historians say nothing about 
it. The time has not yet come for them to look at Wesley in 
an all-round fashion, and emancipate him from their sectarian 
bonds. The heretics also, improbable as the statement may 
seem from the account we have given of modern Methodist 
theology, may claim him as their parent. He would by no 
means pass muster if examined before the present Conference 
as a candidate for the ministry. Archbishop Magee con- 
demned him as making little of correct opinions, and linked 
him with Dr. Priestley as denying original sin. He said of 
Pelagius, “I would not affirm that the arch-heretic of the fifth 
century (Pelagius), as plentifully as he has been bespattered 
for many ages, was not one of the holiest men of the age.” + 
He abridged and published in the Arminian Magazine, as an 
example for his people, the Life of Thomas Firmin, the Unita- 
rian, and declared in his preface, that though he had “long 
settled in his mind that the entertaining of wrong notions con- 
cerning the Trinity was inconsistent with real piety, yet as he 
could not argue against matter of fact, he dare not deny that 
Mr. Firmin was a pious man, although his notions of the 
Trinity were quite erroneous.” He edited an edition of 
Henry Brooke’s “Fool of Quality,” which distinctly teaches 








* Stevens’ History, p. 148. 
+ Arminian Magazine, 1786, p. 253, quoted by Stevens. 
+ Stevens’ History, p. 354. 
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universal salvation.* He re-published a work by Charles 
Bonnet, called, “Conjectures concerning the Nature of Future 
Happiness,” in which the same doctrine is inculcated, and 
introduced it with the following prefatory commendation “To 
the Reader: I am happy in communicating to men of sense 
in this kingdom, and at a very low price, one of the most 
sensible tracts I ever saw. John Wesley.”+ And he told 
the Conference, “I have no more right to object to a man for 
holding a different opinion from me, than I have to differ with 
him because he wears a wig and I wear my own hair.” Quo- 
tations of this sort might be repeated for pages. They mostly 
belong to Wesley’s closing years, when he was in the habit of 
saying, “I am sick of opinions ; give me life.” When eighty- 
five years old, he boasted at Glasgow that while the Indepen- 
dents, Presbyterians and other sects, required a confession of 
faith, the Methodists required none. Now-a-days he is taken 
at his worst, and in his narrower moods almost solely. For, 
beyond doubt, he often had such moods, especially in the 
earlier portions of his career. He outgrew them, however, and 
became as catholic as a Broad Churchman. But the faith of 
his followers in the exclusive creeds which he cast behind him 
threatens to outlast many far fairer superstitions. The Metho- 
dist New Connection, the Methodist Free Church, and the 
Primitive Methodists, possess both preachers and laity in 
abundance who manifest heretical tendencies; and although 
the constitutions of these bodies are all orthodox, it is no un- 
common thing to find entertained among them the doctrine of 
the annihilation of the wicked, or a modified variety of Mau- 
ricianism. It is true, they are inconsistent, and their heresies 
have as yet received no authoritative recognition. Still they 
do hanker after the broadest interpretation of God’s Father- 
hood. On the contrary, the one-sided Conference Methodists 
stand to the old theology as to laws of the Medes and Persians 








* Modern History of Universalism, p. 378. 
+ Universalist Book of Reference, p. 376. For an account of Bonnet, see 
Stewart’s Dissertation on the Progress of Mental and Metaphysical Philosophy, 
p. 149. t Stevens, p. 353. 
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that know no change, and let the evil which Wesley did live 
after him, while they inter much of the good with his bones. 
They have done, and are still doing, a healthy work, notwith- 
standing all drawbacks. But a healthier, and one more in 
harmony with their founder's spirit, is open to them, if they 
would make the catholic confession that echoes through all 
his own heroic fightings for righteousness, and for power, that 
he might help on righteousness :— 





“Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day, and cease to be ; 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, .O Lord, art more than they.” 


WILLIAM BINNs. 


IV.—LIFE OF BISHOP GRAY. 


Life of Robert Gray, Bishop of Cape Town and Metropolitan 
of Africa. Edited by his Son, the Rev. Charles Gray, M.A., 
Vicar of Helmsley, York. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Riving- 
tons. 1876. 


Mr. Gray tells us that this work is only édited by him: it 
is written apparently by a woman, and, as internal evidence 
would seem to shew, by one of that band of ladies whom 
Bishop Gray formed into a Sisterhood and established at Cape- 
town during the later years of his life. We wish Mr. Gray 
had done more than edit, or had carried his editing further. A 
man might have had a juster sense of proportion, so that the 
Bishop’s University life would not have been dwarfed into 
seven lines and a half, while letters about the infinite petti- 
ness of self-analyzing nuns are printed in extenso. A sense of 
humour, rare in women, might also have kept much out of the 
volumes which now finds place there. It is, however, fair to 
say that the Bishop himself was quite devoid of that quality, 
and his playfulness, when it shewed itself, was of the most 
awkward and cumbrous kind. 
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We must take what we can get, and we have been glad 
to read the account, with all its obvious defects, of a man 
who filled a considerable place in the ecclesiastical history 
of our time, and certainly did much to aid the Church of 
England to magnify her office, and endeavour to stand before 
the world, no longer as the Elizabethan compromise, but as a 
great world-religion, side by side at least on equal terms with 
Rome and the Eastern Church. How far he was successful 
remains to be seen hereafter; what he was now lies before us. 
His son trusts that while we study the Bishop’s motives and 
principles, and observe the “anxious, thoughtful, prayerful 
weighings of every step which were his life-long rule, we will 
allow some of those mists with which a misjudging world had 
surrounded him in life to disperse around his grave.” Now a 
metaphor like this puts us in a certain difficulty. There is 
certainly no mist about the Bishop's life as it here appears ; 
it is sharply defined in every detail; but if by “mist” is meant 
disapproval, then our disapproval is simply increased by greater 
clearness of vision. Of course Bishop Gray was conscientious ; 
no one ever dreamed he was not; and we never doubted he 
was prayerful. But prayer, when examined and analyzed, is 
generally found to be no more than a quiet season of recollec- 
tion and making up one’s own mind. An uncertain man who 
prays becomes more certain, a weak man stronger, an obstinate 
man more obstinate; and this not by any influence from with- 
out, but simply because the mind is abstracted from the things 
of the outward world and turned in upon itself. 

Without at all wishing to say that there is in no case an 
influence of the Divine mind upon the human, in answer to 
prayer, we must yet consider it so rare an event in comparison 
with what we have called recollection, that the prayerfulness 
of any given man does not dispose us to regard his actions as 
in any degree more divinely inspired, although they may be 
more deliberate, than those of other people. 

With these preliminary observations, let us turn to the sub- 
ject of the Memoir. 

Robert Gray, the future Bishop of the Cape, was cradled and 
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bred under strict ecclesiastical influence. His father, who had 
held more than one important living,-became Bishop of Bristol 
in 1827, when Robert, his son, was eighteen years old. He 
filled the see at the time of the Bristol riots, and behaved with 
great dignity and resolution, insisting, like a lesser Becket, on 
preaching in his cathedral while the rioters were gathering for 
the sack of his palace, which was in fact burnt to the ground 
before the evening closed. 

The second Robert Gray, who reproduced at least the same 
resolution of character, was partially educated at Eton. Here, 
however, an accident, which for a long time compelled him to 
use crutches, necessitated his leaving school, and between his 
fourteenth and eighteenth years he was a confirmed invalid. 
During this time, under the influence of an elder sister, he 
became impressed by religion, which was confirmed and 
deepened by the illness and death of the same sister, as well 
as by the death of a brother. He travelled with this sister 
in search of health to the West Indies, and after her death 
made a tour on the Continent. After passing through Oxford 
ereditably, he again went abroad, and proved himself a dili- 
gent but somewhat dull traveller. 

At the age of twenty-four, Robert Gray took orders, appa- 
rently as chaplain to his father, with whom he chiefly re- 
mained, in consequence of the Bishop’s failing health, till his 
death in the autumn of 1834. During this time he had been 
appointed to. the living of Whitworth, near Durham, at which 
cure, so soon as he was able to reside, he did his pastoral work 
industriously and well. At this period of his life he was a 
very diligent reader, though the mental food that he digested 
was of the driest and most uninteresting kind. If he rightly 
assimilated it, it partly accounts for the hard and wooden cha- 
racter of his own theology in after days, although at the time 
of which we speak his views were what would now be called 
Evangelical. It must, however, be remembered that until the 
Tractarian school was fairly known beyond the limits of 
Oxford, Evangelicism was almost the only channel in which 
earnest Anglican thought could run. Besides being a hard 
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worker in exclusively spiritual matters, he gave considerable 
thought to various schemes of social improvement, and did his 
best to establish a Temperance Society on the only plan which 
was understood in these days—that of partial instead of total 
abstinence. - This plan, of course, failed, as it always fails, 
because, since all men maintain that they are temperate, it 
practically leaves the matter much where it was before. 

In the autumn of 1836, Mr. Gray married Miss Myddleton, 
of Old Park, daughter of his leading parishioner. It was a 
marriage of sincere affection, and proved extremely happy. 
Robert Gray’s family life was always the tender and pleasant 
side of his character, and Mrs. Gray, an active, bustling and 
managing woman, was the very wife for an active, stirring, 
but unmethodical man. For many years of her life, Mrs. Gray 
was vigorous in body as well as in mind. She rode with her 
husband on his excursions into the bush in Africa; she visited 
his diocese as effectually as he did himself. She thought 
nothing of camping out and living hard. When in England 
on his tours to collect money for his mission, it was she who 
mapped out every moment of his time, arranged the trains he 
should take and the cabs he should employ, in order to enable 
him to fulfil his numerous engagements. 

It is very curious to note the gradual stiffening and harden- 
ing of Robert Gray’s views, and the way in which his reading 
gradually assumed a High-church cast. The enormous and 
sudden increase of population in his parish caused him great 
difficulty. A rough and depraved set of navvies were brought 
there in connection with some railway works. The Church, as 
usual, was totally unable to cope with this class of persons ; 
but the attempts made by the Ranters, who were more able to 
catch their ear, pleased Mr. Gray as little as the sin with 
which these Dissenters tried to cope; in fact, he had already 
grown to regard Dissent as in itself sin. He therefore circu- 
lated in his parish some of the earlier numbers of “ The Tracts 
for the Times,” which on the whole may have been tantamount 
to trying to cool Vesuvius by blowing into the crater. 

By 1844, he may be considered to have become a decided 
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and prominent High-churchman, and he worked hard in the 
north of England as deputation and local secretary for the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. He thus became a 
marked man, and in the Bishop's eyes quite a natural person 
to be appointed to the living of Stockton-on-Tees when it be- 
came vacant. At Stockton his work was energetic and sen- 
sible, but of no long duration; for within eighteen months he 
was appointed first Bishop of the new see of Capetown, and 
immediately plunged into the unpleasant and somewhat dis- 
creditable begging, which is forced by the Church of England 
on all her colonial bishops. In the early spring of 1848, Bishop 
Gray entered on his work at Capetown. On the voyage he 
had endeavoured to pour oil on the troubled waters of eccle- 
siastical politics in Madeira, where a feud was then raging 
between two rival chaplains. As, however, he was entirely 
unable to see that there could be by any possibility more than 
one side, and as he sympathized wholly with the ejected chap- 
lain, his mediation was of no avail. 

The Bishop began at once to work exceedingly hard, but 
precisely as if he had been in an English parish, and with just 
the same feeling towards all who did not agree with him. 
The Church of England (for it was not then called the Church 
of South Africa) was in the right, and all other sects—the 
Romanists included—-mere Dissenters. So utterly wrong 
were they in the Bishop’s opinion, that he swallows whole 
the most impossible stories which are brought to him. “The 
Roman Bishop,” he writes, “has recently consecrated by him- 
self a Bishop for the Western province.” That this is true, 
no one would believe who knows anything of the careful 
arrangements made by the Roman Church. His whole work 
appears to have been that of an extremely pious policeman, 
and he speaks characteristically of a layman whom he had 
“caught” engaged in extemporary prayer in one of the 
churches. 

Our readers will not expect us to go into the details of 
the Bishop’s work. One visitation tour in rough country is 
greatly like another, and on the whole the volumes are ex- 
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tremely dull for those who have no taste for the ecclesiastical 
details of every day. We cannot help feeling, however, as we 
turn page after page, that a great deal of what appears on 
paper was thoroughly, though unintentionally, unreal. Every 
Friday morning the Bishop sat in the vestry to receive people 
who might come to see him. Very long confidential letters 
were habitually written during this period, and we find also 
that he tamed and fed mice in the same place, which cer- 
tainly does not look as though there were any crowd of 
eager applicants for spiritual counsel and advice. There is 
also a great waste of power in a bishop taking wife, cassock, 
chaplain, and all the rest of the paraphernalia, to talk to 
Kaffirs, with whom one can only “try to have religious con- 
versation.” Of course, a Bishop has a right to say what he 
pleases, but we do not understand how the spiritual state of 
the Kaffirs would be improved by being spoken to of “ the 
torments of hell.” 

When Bishop Gray came home, in 1852, one of his great 
objects was the division of his enormous diocese. His name 
will ever be associated, either for praise or blame, with one of 
those to whom he gave a share in his work. On St. Andrew’s 
Day, 1853, Mr. Armstrong was consecrated to the bishopric 
of Grahamstown, and Mr. Colenso to the bishopric of Natal, 
“the Bishop of Oxford preaching a touching sermon on the 
burden of a Bishop’s heart, and the power which sustains 
him.” “Both of them,” wrote Bishop Gray, “are noble- 
hearted men,” and he had no doubt “that God would make - 
them instruments of great good to our dark, desolate, wayward 
land.” 

Bishop Colenso was himself warmly received in his diocese, 
and “made, as may have been expected, a great impression 
on all who had been brought into contact with him.” 

While in England on this expedition, the intimacy between 
the Bishops of Capetown and Oxford grew extremely close. 
On Bishop Gray's side at least, there was a feeling of devoted 
personal affection, which the Bishop of Oxford repaid by 
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zealous service when his assistance was called for in hunting 
down Bishop Colenso, once the friend of both. 

The first indications of the coming storm are to be found in 
a letter from the Bishop of Capetown, dated New Year's Day, 
1856. “The Bishop of Natal,” says his brother Bishop, “has 
got into great trouble : 


“1. By bringing out too many not over-well-chosen labourers all 
at once to a work scarce begun. 2, By mistaking the extent of a 
Bishop’s power, altering services, omitting portions of the Liturgy— 
e.g. Psalms, Lessons, Litany, and introducing others—e.g. a new 
offertory and prayer for Church militant, a prayer for Heathen, &c. 
—in fact, acting as the sole legislator of the Church. 3. By giving 
way as soon as opposition met him. Matters are in a great mess 
just now, and it is difficult to advise usefully at this distance with 
our imperfect communication. 

“ He has startled people by the rapidity of his conclusions (poly- 
gamy amongst the number, with reference to the baptism of heathen 
with more wives than one, upon which he has written a pamphlet), 
and shaken confidence. They ask, What next? If he will only 
learn caution and deliberation, this row will do no harm. His fine, 
generous, bold, and noble character will triumph over all difficulties. 
I ought to have said that they all arise in unfaithful ’s parish. 
If I have learnt one lesson in this land, it is the judgment which 
toleration of an unfaithful minister brings upon the Church.” 





These difficulties, however, appear to have blown over, and 
all was quiet again in Natal till, when the Bishop of Cape- 
town was in England in the summer of 1858, he received 
“harassing letters from Natal, reporting that the Dean and 
Canon Jenkins had presented the Bishop of the diocese 
for teaching false doctrine.” Both parties appealed to the 
Bishop of Capetown, who thought that Bishop Colenso’s lan- 
guage, though “unguarded and unsatisfactory, was capable of 
being brought within the formularies of the Church.” In his 
efforts to restore harmony and maintain order, he tells us that 
he “made the hearts of faithful men sad; for those who 
thought that they were contending for great principles which 
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were endangered, felt discouraged and even aggrieved.” Dif- 
ferences were also growing between the two Bishops on the 
question of Church government, the Bishop of Natal being 
anxious to allow the laity even a preponderating influence in 
Church Councils, while Bishop Gray upheld the clergy in 
refusing to sit in such an assembly. 

Already in the minds of each of these two men the question 
of the relations of Church and State (which means really the 
relations of lay persons to the clergy) was assuming a definite 
form ; but while the gathering storm was still pending, the 
Church and State question was brought forward from another 
and quite unexpected quarter. 

In January, 1861, the Bishop of Capetown summoned a 
Synod, calling upon his clergy to attend, and desiring that 
each should, with the aid of his parishioners, elect a lay dele- 
gate. That any church or congregation or number of con- 
gregations should meet for counsel and advice is obviously 
natural and proper; yet in a body so curiously constituted as 
the Church of England, it seems even now undecided whether 
the Church be not really the whole nation considered on its 
spiritual side. Those persons, therefore, had something to say 
for themselves who opposed the Synods on the ground of 
illegality and injury to the Queen’s supremacy. 

No doubt, however, the real reason which induced the most 
prominent objector—the Rev. Mr. Long—to resist the Bishop, 
was a strong and increasing feeling on the part of many that 
clerical assumption was growing to an unwonted pitch, and 
that ecclesiastical influences, comparatively inoffensive in the 
old country, became perfectly intolerable in the freer life of 
a new colony. The author tells us that “Mr. Long and his 
personal interests were simply the vehicle for an attack, really 
aimed at the whole Episcopal jurisdiction in the colonies, and 
most seriously affecting the status of the Colonial Church ;” 
and Mr. Long says himself in one of his letters, “the contest 
is a struggle for civil and religious liberties.” When, there- 
fore, the Bishop suspended, Mr. Long, the Jatter was of course, 
from his point of view, perfectly justified in disregarding the 
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suspension, till such time as it should be confirmed by the 
proper legal authority. 

The decision of the judges at the Cape was unfavourable to 
Mr. Long, but on his appeal to the Privy Council at home, 
the final judgment was in his favour. On the question of 
costs, the words of the judgment are as follows : 





“We do not doubt that the Bishop has acted in the conscien- 
tious discharge of what he considered to be his public duty, and he 
has succeeded at great personal trouble and expense in bringing 
this contention in the Court below to a favourable issue. On the 
other hand, it is impossible not to feel that Mr. Long has been 
subjected to not less trouble and expense by a course of proceeding 
on the part of the Bishop, which we have been obliged to pro- 
nounce is not warranted in law. Feeling the hardship of the case 
upon the Right Rev. Respondent, we still think that we are bound 
to award the costs of the suit and of the appeal in favour of the 
Appellant.” 


In the whole of the Bishop’s letters which are preserved in 
regard to this time, private and public alike, especially in a 
letter addressed to Bishop Wilberforce, a distinction is drawn 
between the laws of the land and the laws of the Church: 
“The more I think about it,” writes Bishop Gray, “the more 
indignant I feel at the so-called principles laid down. We 
had a right to be recognized as a body, as a branch of the 
Church not governed by the laws framed by the State for the 
Established Church in England, but governed by the laws 
which the Church herself had framed for her own govern- 
ment.” 

It obviously never occurred to the objectors that the laws 
of the Establishment must be subservient to the laws of the 
land, and at the same time that the dignified position of 
the Colonial Church, even if it be not established, is entirely 
owing to its connection with the Establishment at home; that 
apart from such connection of friendship, the Church of En- 
gland in the Colonies has no special dignity,—is and always 
must remain confined to the small minority who hold what 
are termed “ Anglican” principles. 
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To return to the Colenso case. Towards the end of 1860, 
Bishop Gray’s views of his brother labourer had considerably 
altered. He who a few years before had been said to have “a 
bold, generous, loving spirit,’ was now discovered to be “a very 
selfish, headstrong man.” 

Again he writes: “I am very anxious about Natal. His 
views are dangerous.” He considered that the Bishop of Natal 
held opinions which undermined the whole Gospel scheme— 
“no atonement in the true sense of the word, no need of any ; 
no eternity of punishment ; ultimate universal salvation.” As 
usual, the absence of damnation in the scheme of doctrine 
appeared the most dangerous of all heresies. The cause of 
offence, however, was collected into a definite point by the 
appearance of the Bishop of Natal’s “Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans.” The evil of this was, that it was 
“full of Maurice ;” but although the Bishop of Capetown wrote 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury complaining of the dangerous 
character of this book, and to the Bishop of Oxford for advice 
as to how proceedings should be taken against the author for 
heresy, the Commentary on the Epistle was soon thrown into 
the shade by “Fhe Pentateuch, critically examined.” 

We do not intend to re-open in these pages the story of the 
Colenso case, or to say much on the extraordinary state of 
things at this moment existing in the Church of South Africa. 
That the spiritual authorities of the Church have (as far as is 
in their power to do so) deposed Dr. Colenso cannot be dis- 
puted ; that according to law he is still Bishop of Natal is 
equally certain. It was apparent from the first that no com- 
promise was possible between those who believed with Bishop 
Gray, on the one hand, that “in the Bible its whole state- 
ments should be taken or none,” and, on the other, with the 
Bishop of Natal, that a man might hold what he pleased, with- 
out reference to the general opinion of the Church, till such 
time as his opinions should be found to conflict with the laws 
of the land, which were certainly not framed to deal with cases 
of heresy. 

Neither, again, would space permit us to go into all the 
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differences and disputes which occurred when, after the set- 
tlement of the Colenso question, Bishop Gray and his party 
resolved on consecrating another Bishop to supersede him. 
Enough to notice that the Bishop of Capetown’s line was too 
autocratic, too papal, to satisfy even such devoted friends and 
unquestionable High-churchmen as Bishop Wilberforce and 
Bishop Hamilton, of Salisbury. 

This much, however, may be said upon the whole matter. 
There can scarcely be a doubt that the general opinion of 
the Church from its earliest known times is dead against Dr. 
Colenso. It is also quite certain that the whole tendency of 
modern thought sets steadily in the direction of his teaching, 
although many men are advancing rather on parallel paths to 
his than on that on which his feet are set, while many have 
outstripped him. We cannot but think that not only he, but 
others who for years past have tried to pour new wine into old 
bottles, would be happier and freer outside the bounds of a 
Church of which the vast majority of members hold so differ- 
ent views. Yet, in Bishop Colenso’s case even more than in 
similar ones, the question is by no means so simple as appears. 

If the religion of the future is to succeed the religion of the 
past without any break of continuity,—if religion has been 
and will be one and the same,—the transition must take place 
within organized religious bodies. It may fairly, though 
perhaps not quite correctly, be argued that the difference 
between Dr. Colenso’s theology and that of Bishop Gray is no 
greater than that which obtained between the Elizabethan 
Bishops and those of Henry VIII’s reign, and it will be re- 
membered that the reformers of the English Prayer Book were 
careful to assert that no breach of continuity had taken place. 
They spoke of the Church of England before and after the 
Reformation as one and the same. Bishop Colenso, Dean 
Stanley, and other Broad-churchmen of various degrees, may 
consider that they are in the same position as the Reformation 
Bishops who scandalized faithful Catholics on the one hand, 
and did not go far enough for Puritans on the other. 

Again, as the Bishop of Natal has once practically asserted 
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that, to use the words of Mr. H. B. Wilson, “the legal obliga- 
tion is a measure of the moral,” to abandon that position would 
be virtually to stultify all that he has already done and said, 
and to give up the game into the hands of his opponents. 

This would mean much more than to leave it to the old 
orthodox Church of England ; it would give it to those who are 
gradually pushing forward the new Catholic reaction. Bishop 
Gray, whom we have seen gradually growing into a High- 
churchman, and attempting to stop active Dissenters by an 
application of “ Tracts for the Times,” was towards the end of 
his life an entire adherent of all that is understood under the 
name of Ritualism. In a letter to Bishop Welby he says: 
“Men who are called Ritualists (it is impossible to draw 
the line) have a firmer grasp of the faith than most others. 
Moderate Ritualism is decidedly popular already, and my 
belief is that gradually the Church will adopt almost all that 
these men are contending for.” 

Now what these men are contending for is, as it seems to 
an outsider, all which Rome asserts, saving only the Pope's 
supremacy. So soon as this is realized by those who hold 
Roman doctrine, the supremacy becomes a stumbling-block in 
the way of those only who have entirely historical minds (and 
those are very few in number), or who are totally illogical. 

The two camps of Catholicism and Free Thought are en- 
trenching themselves one against the other, and all the ortho- 
dox churches are gradually becoming the wings of the Roman 
army, if not component portions of its main body. The Broad- 
churchmen of all the sects stand yet in little knots and 
groups between, and, taking their position with neither party, 
must surely be shattered in the clash of the opposing lines: 
Thus while it is impossible not to admire the courage and 
boldness of the Bishop of Natal, while we admit how difficult 
it would be for him to retire from the position that he has 
taken up in asserting his legal rights, it yet seems to us that 
he is maintaining that position in vain, and that when his 
own occupancy of the See of Natal is at an end, the triumph 
will be found to be virtually with those who have opposed 
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him. But while orthodoxy narrows every day, like the sides 
of the torture-chamber in the story, no man can widen them 
by pressing from within. Many who have tried to do so have 
failed. It seems, therefore, best to escape while we may, and 
assail the fabric from without. Bishop Colenso’s writings and 
the Colenso case have done their work for freedom, whether 
he remain a Bishop, a preacher in a free church, or a layman. 

After all the storm and stress of the Colenso troubles, 
Bishop Gray’s life was comparatively peaceful, though he had 
more than his share of sorrow. A great scandal in connec- 
tion with one of the South African churches, the death of his 
eldest daughter, and the death of his wife, all came upon him 
as very terrible blows. His consolation was found in seeing 
that, when heresy was extruded, the Church of South Africa (of 
which Bishop Colenso never called himself a member) was 
more and more conformed to the pattern which he approved. 
We cannot think that Bishop Gray himself was a more attrac- 
tive figure towards the close of his life. There was something 
interesting and noble in his bold fighting, but his letters to 
the Sisterhood he directed towards the close of his life do not 
raise him in our opinion. It really makes the relations of a 
Bishop and grown-up sensible women too ridiculous when we 
find him writing to express his satisfaction on hearing “that 
you are all good children, and going on as well as could be 
expected without the benefit of my snubs.” 

Our words of disapproval, however, may be brought to a 
close here. The end of his life was, happily, like the ends of 
so many who have died in so different faiths. When God, or 
nature, has brought upon the tried brain and body the feeling 
that the last has come, and that rest is well, so only that there 
be no wavering uncertainty, no gnawing conscience to mourn 
over past sins,—and of these, in the grosser sense, few men 
were ever more free than the subject of this Memoir,—it 
would seem to make little difference to the falling asleep what 
the precise creed of the tried one may be: whether we look to 
join the choir invisible, 


“Whose music is the gladness of the world,” 
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or that other choir invisible, who strike their golden harps be- 
fore the throne, the prospect is equally one of peace. Bishop 
Gray had struggled bravely for what he believed to be right, 
and if he exaggerated the importance both of his office and of 
his Church, it was never with any selfish aim, or any hope of 
personal ease. 

With his work we cannot sympathize, with his views we 
totally disagree ; nor does he seem to us to have been a per- 
sonally attractive man; but he was one whose memory is green 
in many hearts, who helped to clear the way for the struggle 
which must come. We cannot but admire him for some 
reasons, while we know that he would not have cared for the 


love we cannot give. 
C. KgeGAN PAUL. 


V.—HOOK'S LAUD. 


Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. By Walter Farquhar 
Hook, D.D., F.RS., Dean of Chichester. Vol. VI. New 
Series. Reformation Period. [Laud and Juxon.] §8vo. 
London: Bentley. 1875. 


“When we have gazed upon the noble portrait of Buckingham 
by Vandyke ; when we read of his splendid attire, and see the gay 
plumes which overshadowed his brow, his silk mantle and jewelled 
rapier; the frank and easy manner of the courtier, ever ready to 
draw his sword against a rival, or to dance with the fairest lady of 
the Court ; himself regarded as the mirror of fashion and the ‘ ele- 
gantie arbiter ;’ and when we compare the portrait of this gallant 
courtier with the physiognomy portrayed by the same artist, repre- 
senting Laud stiff, and prim, and shy, in his square cap; not arrayed 
in any of the episcopal robes which he might have assumed if he 
had not affected simplicity in his gait and dress; we can hardly 
refrain from an expression of astonishment that a friendship should 
be found to have existed between men not only so discordant, but 
so apparently opposed.” * 


* Hook, pp. 50, 51. 
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If the outward form and literary hue of a biography should 
take pattern and colour from the known characteristics of its 
subject ; if the life of Charles Lamb should be written in a 
strain of quaint joyousness, glad but not gay, with a subtle 
thrill of mystery and pathos which keeps away from the sur- 
face, but is there; if the story of James Nayler should be 
endited with pen of power, having the properties of some stout 
pike of the Commonwealth wars, with the virtues of a feather 
newly plucked from an archangel’s wing ; if the histories of 
Coriolanus and of Milton invite the style essentially regal, 
while those of Alexander the Great and Napoleon suggest the 
style essentially vulgar; if for depicting the careers of such 
men as Charles the First and the pseudo-Napoleon we may be 
permitted to imagine an appropriate style—a style “devilish 
genteel, but damnable out at elbows,” a sort of mock-turtle 
style ;—then, on this principle, it must be fairly owned that 
Dean Hook has exactly hit the model manner for placing upon 
the canvas of history the portraiture of the genius of Laud. 
A clever student of character has well said of this prelate that 
he was “hard and unpoetic, a kiln-dried man, a baked man, 
hard and dry like a cricket, unlovable as a locust.” It is 
possible that some readers may complain of Dean Hook as 
having presented, in respect of dryness and hardness, too literal 
a transcript of the man. 

The volume before us significantly outdoes its predecessors 
in its stern adherence to the bare detection of facts and state- 
ment of opinions. The passage quoted above is perhaps the 
only piece of word-painting which breaks the even tenour of 
the book. We have no new incident, startling and imperish- 
able in its dramatic intensity, like that which lights up the 
last hours of the greatest of Englishwomen with the picture 
of the aged Whitgift on his knees by the bed of Elizabeth, 
praying till strength fails him, yet compelled still to con- 
tinue by imperious signs from the dying Queen. Nor do we 
find, sprinkled over these pages in the same proportion as 
over former volumes, the pithy, epigrammatic judgments on 
men and measures which Dean Hook so well knows how to 
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express in a terse, blunt English of his own. Nothing occurs 
to us here which is so happy in its way as that characteriza- 
tion of the leader of the New Learning: “ There was always 
something of the spirit of Grub Street mixed up with the 
genius of Erasmus ;’* or so memorable in its kind as this 
hitting off of Cranmer’s policy : “He decided by common sense, 
and then looked out for precedents to silence opponents.”+ 

Yet if Dean Hook’s last volume strike us as being a little 
dry and hard, it must be remembered that not only are these 
qualities the natural reflex of Laud’s own image, but that they 
are the judicial results of a concentrated and compacted treat- 
ment of a great subject, presented in its main outlines, and 
neither amplified nor enlivened by the garnish and the glow 
which are in the modern fashion and are coveted by the modern 
taste. “To a dull, commonplace artist,’ says Dean Hook, 
speaking of Katherine of Arragon, “she would not have ap- 
peared a beauty, for her features were not regular, and, when 
she was not animated, they were heavy. The artist, however, 
of genius would have seen beauty in the bright intelligence of 
her countenance.”{ Of the volume before us something similar 
might be affirmed. The reader who comes to it for pleasing 
impressions, wherewith to relieve the dulness of his common- 
place imagination, will naturally throw it aside as not con- 
taining what he seeks. Writers like Macaulay among secular 
historians, or like Stanley among purveyors of sacred and 
ecclesiastical history, have long encouraged us to slake our 
historic thirst with a mellifluous mixture of romance and 
rhetoric and the pretty-picturesque. Pleasant it may be to 
imbibe, and easy to digest, the not entirely unsophisticated 
flow of this sparkling stream; yet, as Dr. Johnson said of 
claret, “ it will drown a man before it makes him” full. We 
cannot but think there are some by whom Hook’s old wine 
and firm filberts, unpalatable perhaps to the many, decried as 
dry and hard, will be treasured and relished as the fruit of 
study and the food of thought. 











* Vol. L, N.S., p. 328. + Ibid. p. 151, m t Ibid. p. 199. 
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There was no lack of occasion, had our author chosen to 
adopt a very different line. In truth, Laud’s remarkable 
career offers peculiar facilities, and even temptations, for a 
shining and pictorial treatment. No doubt, the famous con- 
secration scene in the church of St. Catharine Cree, with its 
puny sprawlings on the pavement, and jerkings of dust into 
the air, is grotesque enough, though we deduct something from 
the cruel and malicious exaggerations.of Prynne. Nay, in the 
well-known picture of the blessing of Strafford, it is perhaps 
as well that we do not see, from the inner side, the efforts of 
the tiny man to reach the prison-bars, and his tiptoe pains of 
benediction. Still, no one who has felt the awe with which 
Charles Kean could invest the part of Louis XI, can remain 
insensible to the possibility of an actual deepening of tragic 
impression, when the portent of the situation, or the splendour 
of the interest, or the greatness of the passion, is contrasted 
with the chief actor's pigmy form. What incident more 
startling or improbable, as a foundation for Laud’s career, than 
that marriage scene in Wanstead Church on St. Stephen’s- 
day 1605, when, by an act so unchurchly as to bar his pre- 
ferment for years and embitter his conscience for ever, the 
stern reviver of discipline, the uncompromising hammer of 
Puritanism, on the mere strength of “the general opinions of 
the Lutheran and Calvinian ministers, as also of some Catholic 
doctors,” marries his patron to a newly-divorced lady, that 
patron’s paramour? What episode in English history more 
dramatic than the introduction of the “shrill and piercing 
voice which Charles heard in the midst of the ceremonial of 
his coronation, to the unutterable astonishment of all present ;” 
a voice, the spirit of whose ery “had, as long as the speaker 
lived, a mighty spell for evil upon the will and heart of the 
king”?* What conjunction more memorable and astonishing 
than that which dimly shews us a mysterious personage who 
twice came, once on the morning of Archbishop Abbot’s death, 





* Lancashire, its Puritanism and Nonconformity. By Robert Halley, D.D. 


I. 262. 1869. 
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and once again, to offer seriously, and with “avowed ability to 
perform it,” the presentation of a Cardinal’s hat to Laud, 
Bishop of London; who for his part puts by the dangerous 
gift with the delicately-worded scruple that “somewhat dwelt 
within me, which would not suffer that, till Rome were other 
than it is”? Here, and elsewhere, in the annals of Laud’s 
rise and ascendancy, are elements of unusual promise for 
graphic narration. 

That our good Dean has elected to pass by these opportuni- 
ties for exercising literary skill, is due, no doubt, in part to 
the quickened pace with which he hastened on, desirous of 
bringing to a conclusion the cherished project of his literary 
labours. Feeling the approach of that divine summons which 
contradicts the first half of the Preacher's testimony, “of 
making many books there is no end,” he built characteris- 
tically strong and characteristically plain the outlines of the 
last, as it proved, of “the many volumes I have been per- 
mitted to write.” We may almost say that he had not time 
to take down the scaffold-poles and gather up the measuring- 
lines, ere he was called away. A final wing is projected in the 
closing sentence of the book; and it may well be that, with 
traces of building materials still lying about here and there in 
the corridors, the architect felt he had more necessary work in 
hand than the filling of windows with stained glass. Pressed 
for time, a man gives place to that which he considers of most 
importance. 

Hook’s was a practical mind, and his favourite methods were 
those of the directest procedure. “I am,” we remember hearing 
him tell an audience at the Edinburgh Philosophical Institu- 
tion, “I am a John Bull to the backbone.” He could not have 
more succinctly described the frank, business-like and deter- 
mined spirit which at all times guided his choice of language 
and his choice of subjects, and his choice of aspects from 
which to regard subjects. John Bull loves reality, puts up 
with bluntness, and hates mere finery in act or speech. No 
doubt Hook’s sincere, powerful, trenchant works and utter- 
ances, in exposition of his masculine ideal of Church-of- 
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Englandism, were unwelcome to many. The Evangelical party 
could not brook his “Hear the Church”—a text of his own 
creation, if he may be said to create the weapon, who from an 
unlikely thicket disengages the straight staff, and sends it 
home by main force, as from a catapult. Still less could 
“mere Establishmentarians,” as he termed them, digest his 
plain account of the true educational need of the age, “that 
moral training which is the basis of all good education, and 
without which religion becomes a mere dogma—an illegiti- 
mate mode of expressing political sentiment.”* Unitarians 
have soinetimes complained of a want of charity in his famous 
sentence defining them as “certain heretics who do not wor- 
ship the true God,” though it is observable that with real 
sagacity he has here seized upon the fundamental question 
at issue between the systems of Trinitarian and Unitarian 
orthodoxy ; which is not, as often represented, a question 
purely of Christology, but much more a question of the true 
character of that God whose worship forms the character of 
his worshiper. 

Such a mind, directed to the study of the forces, political, 
ecclesiastical and religious, which formed the motive of the 
Tudor Reformation, which culminated in England’s Common- 
wealth, and which seemed to shrink into very small space at 
the period of the Stuart Restoration, might be expected to deal 
fairly, whatever the mistakes into which it fell. Dean Hook 
is entitled to the full measure of this praise. If we miss the 
honour which we deem due to some great names, yet here, at 
any rate, is no profanation of history by designed distortion, no 
heartless parading of. Bunyan as patron to the doctrine that 
“Jiterature and culture are channels of grace,’+ no wanton 
citation of the exile from Kidderminster in illustration of the 
glories of the parochial system. The tender mercies of the 
“ Establishmentarian” are cruel. The emphatic “Yea” and 
“Nay” of our hearty Anglican are refreshing, even when we 





* On the Means of Rendering more Efficient the Education of the People. A 
Letter to the Lord Bishop of St. David’s, p. 6. 1846. 


+ Church Dictionary, in Joc. } Stanley, at Bedford. 
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think them a little misplaced. “It is not possible,” he acknow- 
ledges, “ for an earnest writer to be impartial: his mind being 
imbued with the principles, if not the prejudices, on one side 
of a question, he cannot be expected to throw himself into the 
mind of his opponents. The student of history should ascer- 
tain the bias of an historian’s mind, and then, as in a game 
of bowls, he must make due allowance for the bias, and in 
the end he will reach the truth.”* 

Freely applying this method of judgment to our author, we 
are constrained to admit that he has endeavoured to be before- 
hand with us, and, as he says of Jeremy Collier, “ has really 
laboured to deal equal justice to all parties.” Perhaps he is 
more successful in this object when dealing with the political 
than with the religious enterprizes of the Stuart period. It is 
scarcely possible to desire a firmer and at the same time a 
more judicial estimate than is summed up in the following fine 
passage from an earlier volume : 


“The enthusiasm of the present generation is easily excited in 
behalf of those who contended for the liberty of the subject; but 
the prejudices are not to be despised of the gallant spirits who 
fought for the royal prerogative. Both were right and both were 
wrong ; between the struggles of the two, liberty was prevented 
from degenerating into licence ; and a warning, as well as an ex- 
ample, is set to those who rightly hold the great truth, that govern- 
ments are to be so administered as to produce the greatest amount 
of good to the greatest number of persons,—real good being always 
in close contact with the laws of God.” t 


From the same volume we may be permitted to extract a 
passage in which the endeavour is honestly made to mete 
justice with like fairness to the ecclesiastical parties of the 
time : 

“The Puritans, taking the great Reformers of the Continent for 
their masters, and adverting to their systems as models, nobly 


sought, as their name denotes, the highest theoretical perfection. 
They sought in a sect what they could not realize in a Church; and 





* P. 427, n. + Vol. I., N.S., p. 149. 
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when toleration was unknown, their endeavour was to displace the 
old Church and to establish Calvinism. This is not the place to 
attack, to defend, or to palliate the proceedings or the tenets of this 
great and influential party. Among the Puritans were men of piety 
equal to that of our own divines: eminent for their learning and 
their devotion to the service of their Saviour and their God. To 
them, to their exertions, and to their sufferings, the country is in- 
debted for many enduring benefits. But while we give to them the 
honour which is their due, we may be permitted to regard with 
complacency the position of the English Church.” * 




































Equally conspicuous with the desire to enter into the aims 
of both parties in a national movement, is the endeavour to 
see both sides in the character of the leading actors in the 
struggle ; practically a higher test of judicial impartiality : 


“ Historians,” says the good Dean, “ generally love to dwell on the 
faults of such a man as Buckingham. I must confess that I prefer 
to make discovery of the virtues which have distinguished a man of 
eminence. While admitting and condemning his faults, we must 
not forget that they may be qualified by virtues which those who 
envied him were slow to detect, and quick to forget.” + 


It is curious to contrast the impressions made on Hook's 
mind by the characters of Cromwell and of Charles. Sound 
and strict High-churchman as he is, he cannot regard Charles 
as a saint; he does not describe him as a martyr. He pain- 
fully feels the King’s prevalent. weakness, “though united 
with sincere piety ;” and he points out exactly where that 
weakness lay, when he laments “the misfortune of Charles on 
this as on other occasions, to go far enough to irritate, and yet 
to shrink from the last bold and decided step.”{ On the other 
hand, while never drawing the portrait of Cromwell, or confess- 
ing in so many words the spell of the Protector’s personality, 
there peeps out from many unconscious paragraphs the image 
of a majestic presence which makes itself felt as indubitably 
the greatest thing brought near to us in this new volume 
of archiepiscopal lives. “ Pre-eminent genius and firmness of 
purpose ;” “a master mind;” “rose from fanaticism into 





* Vol. I., N.S., p. 153. + Hook, p. 61. tT P. 222. 
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greatness ;” “always practical ;” “one who, let his faults be 
what they might, had a mind capable of bending all other 
minds to his will;”* these are touches of real, if reluctant 
homage. Even the passage which aims at balancing against 
Cromwell's measures those of his opponents, plainly reveals 
the real nature of the immense chasm between them : 


“This celebrated man. gradually rose from the ranks of Puritan- 
ism ; but, with his usual sagacity, he obtained a glimpse of that 
modern toleration which is an honour to our age and a blessing to 
the country. That same sagacity led Cromwell to see that, as the 
country then existed, it must be subjected to the rule of one. He 
himself became that one ; but by so doing he endorses, to a certain 
extent, the policy for upholding which Charles, Stratford and Laud 
were brought to the block.” + 


Elsewhere he speaks of Juxon as not needing long “to seek 
concealment, for the notion of toleration had forced itself into 
the mind of Oliver Cromwell ;’ and adds, “It is remarkable 
that two such men as Jeremy Taylor on the one side, and 
Oliver Cromwell on the other, had arrived almost at the 
modern idea of toleration.” ¢ 

Since by an intellect of real and transcendant greatness like 
that of the Protector, Hook can be thus evidently moved, with 
what cheer, we may ask, can he gird up his loins to the task 
of following the formal footsteps of “little Doctor Laud’? 
Truly Laud was no Cromwell. There was no insight in him ; 
how then could he mould the times? Yet it were vain to deny 
in Laud a certain remarkable kind of greatness. What Dean 
Hook says of another may be repeated of Laud,—“a great man 
he was ; for greater is he who achieves greatness, than he who 
inherits it.”"§ Laud is a man to whose rise England may 
point in pride, as well as in anger. Of “poorish” parentage and 
commonplace mind, with little influence and no manners, the 
advocate of an unpopular theology, the enemy of the strongest 
religious tendencies of his time, incapable of an enthusiasm, 





* Pp. 149, 357, 419, 422. . + P. 357. 
t P. 419. § Vol. L, N.S., p. 253. 
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almost .without parts or passions, he plodded on, never hesi- 
tating an instant, absolutely unabashed, pushing in his bullet 
head where better men tried in vain to thrust a finger, 
setting his feet with busy tread upon rung after rung of the 
politico-ecclesiastical ladder, till at length, as a matter of 
course, he stood Primate of all England, chief administrator 
in Church and State. Should further evidence of Laud’s 
greatness be in request, it may be found in the fact that it 
was deemed necessary to behead him. What other clothier’s 
son who took to the Church ever had the ill fortune to make 
himself so formidable ? 

In estimating this extraordinary career, we almost are com- 
pelled to see comparisons between Laud and men who 
transcend him by whole hemispheres. He is ubiquitous as 
“royal-hearted Athanase,” and as pertinacious ; though as to 
advancing theology a step, or firing a generation with the 
inspiration of a creed, of this he is entirely guiltless; his 
short way with the Calvinian controversy is flatly to prohibit 
preaching on the topics principally disputed. His capacity 
for the details of business, and his zeal in the perusal, pre- 
paration and annotation of documents, may remind us of 
Philip IL; yet of government, in any but the parish school- 
master sense, he has no idea; his ledgers of submissive and 
recalcitrant clergy, with O. and P. set against their names, 
irresistibly recal the booking arrangements in a registry office 
for the supply of domestics. His writings and his martyrdom 
have gained him the name of the English Cyprian, but the 
parallel must not be pressed; his only important work, the 
Third Conference with Fisher, though crammed with scholastic 
divinity and bristling with homely thrusts, is a book of but 
one idea, that favourite idea of a Via Media between Rome and 
“a conventicle,” in which Hook asserts that “it is difficult to 
retain any but the really learned.” His patronage of learning 
and learned men, his munificence to the University of which 
he was Chancellor, his search for literary treasures at home 
and abroad, his discovery and promotion of genius whenever it 
was possible to enlist it in the service of the Church of England 
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constitute his best claim to the praise at once of insight_and 
of catholicity. 

The matter-of-fact nature of the man is apparent in the 
character of his piety. There is a singular absence in him of 
that spiritually elevated and even mystical vein which runs 
through so much of the best life of the most religious natures 
in that age, whether Catholic, Anglican or Puritan,—which is 
found in the Sancta Sophia of Augustine Baker, the poems of 
Herbert and Vaughan, the sermons of Dell and Owen. His 
Royal master, we are told, was so far initiated in mysticism as 
to read Jacob Boehme with appreciation, but Laud got no 
further than a superstitious veneration for dreams. If, how- 
ever, there were no flights in his devotion, if his raptures were 
chiefly of the outward sort, if the use of a form and the place 
of a table, and in general the liturgical accessories, were neces- 
sary to kindle his heaven-aspiring flame, there was neverthe- 
less a solid English stamp about his piety, which separates it 
from the category of mere formalism or puerility. Some of his 
private prayers are models of that same compactness and vigour, 
for excelling in which the Common Prayer Book is justly 
prized. 


“OQ Lord, we humbly beseech Thee to keep Thy Church and 
household continually in Thy true religion, that they which do lean 
only upon hope of Thy heavenly grace, may evermore be defended 
by Thy mighty power ; and that I may humbly and faithfully serve 
Thee in this Thy Church, through Jesus ‘Christ our Lord. Amen. 

“Gracious Father, I humbly beseech Thee for Thy holy Catholic 
Church ; fill it with all truth, in all truth with all peace. Where 
it is corrupt, purge it; where it is in error, direct it; where it is 
superstitious, rectify it ; where anything is amiss, reform it ; where 
it is right, strengthen and confirm it; where it is in want, furnish 
it ; where it is divided and rent asunder, make up the breaches of 
it ; O Thou Holy One of Israel. Amen.” 


Where lies the secret of Laud’s ascendancy? Plainly in the 
genuineness of his moral fibre, his unselfishness, his sincerity, 
his plain-spokenness, his knowledge of his own mind and con- 
fidence in himself, his imperturbable tenacity, his indomitable 
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perseverance, which tired out his enemies and made him neces- 
sary to his friends. He was a bull-dog without carnal qualities ; 
but none the less keen, and real, and unpleasant to his foes, 
were his pounce and grip, and his steady, merciless holding 
on till he had gained his end. To estimate the amount of 
energy and diligence which of his own proper motion he ex- 
pended with sleepless zest, in the interests of Via Media uni- 
formity, one should read, from the end of Wharton’s History, 
the accounts of his province which Laud presented to the King 
at the beginning of each year, and compare these amazing 
details with the comparative barrenness of the last similar 
account rendered by his puritanical predecessor, George Abbot, 
a good, strict man, and a typical Low-churchman of the time. 
In narrating some part of the affairs of the other province, Dr. 
Halley has instanced some curious cases which prove the length 
of my Lord’s Grace of Canterbury’s arm. 

“The fear of Laud, felt in every part of the kingdom, not only 
compelled kindly disposed prelates like Bridgman to persecute their 
neighbours, but excited to something like action inert, indolent, 
gentlemanly ecclesiastics like Murray, Warden of Manchester, who, 
in 1634, exhibited ‘a libel’ before Archbishop Laud against Richard 
Johnson, one of the fellows of the college, for not wearing a 
surplice when he conducted divine service at Gorton chapel. As 
this seems to have been about the only duty which Murray dis- 
charged in the twenty-eight years during which he was Warden of 
Manchester, it shews the power of Laud which could excite such a 
man, at so great a distance, and without the limits of the province of 
Canterbury, to make so great an effort as to ‘exhibit-a libel’ against 
anybody.” * 

No proceeding of Laud’s roused more feeling at the time, or 
seems in itself less defensible, than his interference with the 
rights and liberties of the foreign churches, then domesticated 
in numerous towns throughout the East of England. He 
resolved to treat these conventicles as possible nurseries of 
schism and sedition ; and accordingly issued an injunction to 
the effect, “that those members of the foreign congregations 





* Halley, wt sup., p. 261. 
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who had been born in England, and were in fact Englishmen, 
should attend their parish churches, and that those who were 
not natives should use the Liturgy of the Church, translated 
into their own language.” * 

While conceding that “ Laud seems to have acted with what 
would now be called great severity in respect of the foreign 
congregations,” Hook contends that “he was only following 
out his rule that the law must be enforced.” This, however, 
by no means represents the true state of the case. Privileges 
had been granted by the Privy Council, under each of our 
sovereigns from Elizabeth to Charles, which secured for the 
foreign churches something very different from that which 
Laud was willing to allow to them. Their position was in 
many respects peculiar, and resembled that “imperium in 
imperio” which Laud feared, and was anxious to destroy. 
They supported their own poor, and maintained their own 
trained bands, and were accordingly exempted from the gene- 
ral taxation and military service of the country. They were 

answerable for the orderly walk of their own members, and in 
" case of refractoriness were held directly amenable to the juris- 
diction of the Privy Council. A perusal of the Actes of one 
of their Consistoires (which embraces three Colléges, that of 
Hommes Politiques being added to the customary Anciens and 
Diacres) leaves a high impression of their moral tone, which 
passes almost unblemished through the minute and corrupting 
ordeal of presbyterial examination. A few cases of drunken- 
ness, sundry quarrels and fights, some hasty language, several 
instances of marriages solemnized without the previous require- 
ment of betrothal in presence of the church having been 
complied with, exhaust the catalogue of their crimes. Those 
who have experience of Presbyterian or Baptist or Quaker 
records will know how unusual it is to find so light a calendar 
when church scrutiny has been employed to draw up the 
indictments. 

Archbishop Laud quoted on his trial from a sign-manual, 





* Hook, p. 254. + Ibid. p. 256. 
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given in the second year of Elizabeth, which allots the church 
in Austin Friars to the use of the Dutch congregation, “so as 
no rite nor use be therein observed, contrary or derogatory to 
our laws.” He drew from these words the inference that per- 
mission was accorded for “ nothing but our liturgy in their own 
language, not another form of divine service and discipline, 
much different from it.” He forbore to cite the terms of the 
Privy Council order to this same church in 1573, two years 
after the ratification of the Thirty-nine Articles.. This, Dean 
Hook had probably not seen: we quote its language from 
the venerable paper on which a series of extracts from similar 
orders has been drawn up for the use of the Walloon Church 
at Norwich. 

“Non ignoramus variis Ecclesiis varios et diversos jam ab initiv 
Christiane Religionis semper fuisse ritus ac ceremonias... et tamen 
eadem pietas est ac religio, si vere et ad verum Deum oratio tendat 
absitque impietas ac superstitio, &c. Non contemnimus ritus vestros, 
neque vos ad nostros cogimus, probamusque ceremonias vestras, ut 
vobis et vestre Reipublice, unde orti estis, aptas et convenientes.” 


If Laud had read these words, we can understand the force 
of his conviction that the principles on which the liberties of 
the foreign congregations were secured were such as cut at 
the root of his uniformity scheme. Nor were the privileges 
here admitted in any respect dependent upon an obsolete order. 
On the 10th October, 1621, the Privy Council ordered that 
the members of the Walloon Church at Norwich, “although 
borne in the kingdome, shall continue to be of the said church 
and societie, and shall be subject to such discipline as hath 
been by all the time of 55 yeares practised among them.” 

This was confirmed by Charles, in 1625 and in 1626. Even 
so lately as 7th January, 1630, the Privy Council had given 
order “ that all those that are now or hereafter shall be mem- 
bers of the Dutch congregation [Norwich], althoug borne 
within this kingdome, shall continue to be of the said church 
and societie so long as his maj‘* shall be pleased, without any 
prejudice to their priviledges and Birtright; and shall be sub- 
jet to all such discipline as hath been all the time aforesaid 
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usually practised amongst them.” In the face of these stand- 
ing orders, Laud obtained and issued the tyrannous injunction 
already referred to. 

The case of the Norwich Walloon or French Church is of 
peculiar interest, because Laud on his trial professed to have 
received from this church a letter “full of thanks ;” and Hook 
(who confounds the Walloon with the Dutch community) in- 
terprets this as “an address thanking him for the conduct he 
had displayed in all these proceedings.” This construction is 
wide of the mark. It seems that at “Noirvis,” on Monday the 
6th April, 1635,* “monsieur le conmissaire de mon seigneur 
Larcheueske de Cantorbery, aiant fait apeler les 2 ministres 
[Pierre Delaune being the Walloon pastor] des deux assem- 
blees etrangeres de ceste ville, assistee de 4 anciens, au palais 
de mon Seigneur leuesques [Richard Corbet, d. 28 July fol- 
lowing] en sa presence et de plusieurs Aultres, nous at signifie 
et declare, par voie dinJonction, la volonte du dict Sieur 
Archeueske, non sans le bon plaisir de sa maieste; A savoir 
que tous les natif englois de nos Asemblees etrangeres de ce 
diocee Auront a se retirer en leurs paroises Angloises, comme 
membres dicelles, laisant ceux qui povront rester, a leurs 
ordres Acoutumees ; nous donnans terme, Jusques au 10°™* 
de Julet prochain, pour en donner notre responce au dict Sr. 
Archeueske a lambec [Lambeth], sous peine de la loy.” 

So far from thanking their persecutor for this injunction, the 
subjects of it immediately drew up a strong address and petition 
against it, and sent a deputation to London to wait upon his 
Grace and the Privy Council, and there plead their ancient 
privileges. Meantime their church order was interfered with, 
for they dared not proceed as usual with the elections of their 
office-bearers. After some months’ persistent agitation, no 
thanks to Laud, but to the Privy Council which overruled 
him, the injunction was modified. On the 3rd September, 
1635, the Actes report that the government of the church may 
proceed in its accustomed way—“ayans receu lArrest du 





* Our extracts have been punctuated, but are otherwise copied Miteratim, 
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Conseil.” Not a word of obligation to Laud. The letter which 
on his trial he offered to produce, was dated 14th September, 
1635. What is clearer than that this was an acknowledgment 
of indebtedness, not to himself, as indeed he nowhere affirms, 
but to the “Conseil,” which had liberated the little flock from 
his toils ? 

There was at that time a bold fellow among our Norwich 
Walloons who thought and spake lightly of the little great man 
at Lambeth. One Jean Douneau pére, known as “le capitaine,” 
the head of the little band of fighting men, was the béte noire 
of the Norwich Consistoire. His wife had a temper, and his 
son, Jean Douneau fils, had a will of his own. He himself 
was unable to agree or keep the peace with his neighbour and 
Elder, Abraham Castel, alias Cateau ; and had once, by appeal- 
ing to “ monseigneur le grand marischall Dangleterre,” caused 
some trouble to the Consistoire, who were obliged to have many 
interviews with the authorities, and to stand firm on their pri- 
vilege of internal discipline. Jean Douneau seems to have 
been a good soul at bottom, and on submission was readily 
forgiven. He was, however, not only somewhat irascible, but 
exceedingly impecunious. A year ago he had been called upon 
for arrears of subscription ; whereupon “ I] na point volut ceder 
A ce ql est assis. Et mestant deux pieces de douze sous [a 
couple of shillings] sur la table, et disant quon le traita la ou 
on voudroit, I] sest retiré ; estant rapellé pour entendre laduis 
De la compagnie, nest point revenu.” To this doughty “capi- 
taine” the elders duly applied for payment of his share in the 
costs and charges of their journey to London “touchant lin- 
ionction de mon seigneur larcheueke.” They got for answer, 
“quil ne paiera rien pour cela; et quil en respondra bien 
deuant mon dict Seigneur Larcheueske.” This was proceeding 
from a choleric word to flat blasphemy ; and for three succes- 
sive sittings of the Consistoire attempts were made to bring 
Jean Douneau to a modest and a paying point. No, he would 
not pay, “si on ne luy donne la copie de la lestre propre de 
mon Sr Larcheueke.” How it came about that he did pay at 
last, there is nothing to shew; somehow the coin was forth- 
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coming, and sturdy Jean Douneau thenceforth disappears from 
the page of history. 

As at Canterbury the crypt of the Cathedral, so at Norwich 
the private chapel attached to the Episcopal Palace, had been 
assigned to the Walloon congregation, under a grant from the 
Dean and Chapter, the Bishop being generally non-resident. 
Several Bishops had grumbled at the arrangement, and Corbet, 
who was a humourist, had tried, in December, 1634, to get rid 
of his psalm-singing neighbours by a quaintly gruff epistle. 


“You have promised me from time to time to restore my stolen 
bell, and to glaze my lattice windows. .... Your discipline, I know, 
care not much for a consecrated place, and anye other room in Nor- 
wich that hath but bredth and length may serve your turn as well 
as the chappel ; wherefore I say unto you (without a miracle) Lazare 
prodi foras, depart! and hire some other place for your irregular 
meetings.” * 


It was reserved for Bishop Wren, who “ passionately and 
warmly proceeded against them, so that many left the king- 
dom, to the lessening of the wealthy manufacture there,”’+ to 
rid the Episcopal precincts of these workers in the woollen 
hives of Norwich. 

When Matthew Wren, a creature of Laud, who succeeded to 
the Bishopric, 10th November, 1635, rendered his account of 
his diocese for 1636 to his patron and metropolitan, he gave 
as one reason for non-residence, that “his Chappel at his 
House in Norwich was possessed by the French congregation, 
and so the Bishoprick left destitute. But he hath given them 
warning to provide themselves elsewhere by Easter next.”t 
On quitting their original place of worship at the beginning 
of March, 1637, the Walloons left a sum of twenty nobles in 
the hands of the Bishop’s surveyor, to make good any repairs 
that might be required. They were therefore much astonished 
to receive a missive, signed by Wren’s own hand, in which the 
formidable word “ dilapidations” is mentioned, and the advisa- 





* Quoted in John Chambers’ Norfolk Tour, p. 1189. 
+ Clarendon, Hist., 1712, I1.-96. + Wharton’s History, p. 540, 
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bility of restoring the chapel to its original state of perfection 
and beauty is suggested, with a strong hint of legal proceedings 
in the event of the suggestion proving inefficacious. The letter, 
which is still extant, concludes with a significant reference to 
*“ye example of ye French Congregation in ye Isle of Ax- 
holme, who though but lately settled in this Land, yet haue 
already intertained ye Liturgie of ye Church of England (as it 
is sett forth in French), and with great alacrity do conforme 
themselves to ye Rites of that Church, in the protection 
whereof they live. I speake unto wise men: God give you all 
a right understanding in it.” All this was doubly hard upon 
the industrious Walloons, who were expected also to repair and 
maintain at their own cost the church of Little St. Mary, now 
granted for their use by the Corporation. Here at last they 
found for their religion an undisturbed abiding-place. This 
is the building which, from the introduction of the Martineau 
element among its worshipers at a subsequent period, has 
acquired a historic place among the shrines of heresy, parallel 
to that of the ancient Norman chapel at Kirkstead, where the 
Puritan pulpit of 1620, afterwards John Taylor's, still stands. 
Little St. Mary’s is now held by trustees, with a stipulation, 
dictated by the caution of Lord Eldon, that it shall not be let 
to any sect denying the doctrine of the Trinity. 

If we imagine the arbitrary and irritating measures to which 
these poor foreigners were subjected by Laud and his agents, 
multiplied all over the kingdom, with Englishmen of all degrees 
for the sufferers (and this is not in excess of the truth), we can 
understand how at last the country rose against him with a 
hoarse cry of anger and indignation, and determined “to smite 
once, and smite no more.” Naturalized foreigners were not 
the only persons who complained that “as soone as Will. Laud 
was warme in his Archbp’s seate he endeavoured with tooth 
and naile to suppresse and abrogate our Privileges.” He was 
charged with a deliberate conspiracy against the liberties and 
the religion of his native land. People thought him ready 
to make over them and their children, bound hand and foot, 
a prey to Rome. It is not wonderful that Laud was accused 
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of Romanism, though nothing, perhaps, was further from his 
mind. Neither religiously nor ecclesiastically was he at any 
time a Romanizer. He had not poetry or imagination suf- 
ficient to allow him to turn Catholic on the devotional side’; 
he was intensely insular in his ideas and sympathies on the’ 
side of Church government. Give him his beloved “diocesan 
bishops,” and Rome would be as likely to come to him, as.he 
to move in the direction of Rome. There cannot be two Popes 
in a community; and Laud was too well satisfied to be Pope 
of England, to wish to kiss the feet of any foreign prelate. 
The limitations of Anglicanism were dear to his soul. He 
loved the level uniformity of the Prayer Book, and wanted to 
sce it, and it only, everywhere in use. He was very reluctant to 
draw up a separate office for Scotland. The variety and many- 
sidedness of Rome distinctly repelled him. Yet the instinct 
of the English people was right. Every inferior recognition 
of the principle of authority is in fact so much grist to the 
millstones of Rome ; and the lesser popes, though they profess 
to set up an independent and even antagonistic sway, do but 
prolong the reign of Giant Papal. It is the merit of William 
Prynne, amid many demerits, to have seen this principle in 
clear daylight. Judged and condemned by it, William Laud 
paid the inevitable penalty of his spiritual treason. Many 
circumstances of his trial were harsh and strained; but of 
harshness and straining, in a case where the religious life of a 
people was thought to be in danger, Laud was the last man in 
England who could complain. 

Hook has endeavoured, and with some success, to bring out 
the strictly legal character of Laud’s methods of procedure. 
“What is the law? Tell me that; I will see that it is obeyed. 
This was his principle.”* Like Henry VIII. Laud knew how 
to achieve the purposes of despotism under the form and sanc- 
tion of Jaw. The legal sophistries by which he pushed his 
aims may often have deceived himself, but no one else was 
ever deluded by them. In an ambiguous passage, the gram- 





* Hook, p. 151. 
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matical state of which shews that it has not been subjected to 
that final revision which probably would simply have expunged 
it, our author thus deals with the subject : 

“That Laud was despotic no one will deny, but he exerted his 
powers not to exceed but to enforce the law upon those who had 
sworn to its observance. We can imagine a primate equally a 
despot in disposition, who, in waging war with a party against 
whom he had formed a prejudice, instead of being contented with 
the law as it stands, seeking by a new act of parliament to increase 
his own temporal power, and thus to betray the independency of 
the Church.” * 

The contrast is a fair one, but it tells altogether against 
Laud, and altogether in favour of the “imagined” primate. 
The exercise of a constitutional appeal to the living authority 
charged with the power and duty of determining and changing 
the law—and in the case of the Established Church, Parlia- 
ment is that authority—marks out in the most decisive man- 
ner the unimpeachable line of the liberal and responsible 
governor ; whereas the pressing of ancient statutes under 
altered conditions, while resisting the steps and condemning 
the process of constitutional growth and re-arrangement, is 
such conduct as has “despot” stamped on the very soul of it. 

, Tt has been suggested that, in the succeeding sentence, the 
imagination of a primate “born and bred a Presbyterian” is 
pointed at the existing occupant of the throne of Laud. If so, 
it is pointed in error. Dr. Tait, though baptized by a divine 
of the Scotch Establishment (the son of Macknight, of the 
Harmony), was educated under sound Episcopal influences, 
and comes of a family identified from the first with Scottish 
Episcopacy. In the churchyard of Longside, a Latin epitaph 
by the Rev. John Skinner (of Tullochgorum fame) marks the 
grave of William Tait, carpenter, who died in 1725; also, 
among others, of his son, Thomas Tait, a mason, who died, in 
his eightieth year, in 1770. This epitaph ends with the ini- 
tials, RI-P., not often to be found in a Scottish graveyard. A 
son of Thomas Tait settled in Edinburgh. He prospered, as 





* Hook, p. 389. 
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did his son, Crawford Tait, who acquired the estate of Har- 
viestoun, Clackmannanshire, and married a daughter of Lord 
President Campbell. Their youngest son is Archibald Camp- 
bell Tait, the present Archbishop of Canterbury.* 

We finish the last volume of Hook’s Lives not without a 
feeling of longing regret, when we think how much better his 
great powers might have been employed in filling the career 
of an Archbishop than in describing it. Hook was simply a 
born bishop,—with all Laud’s application and intensity, but 
with masculine faculties of head and heart to which Laud 
was a stranger. Hook’s reign at Leeds saved the Church of 
England. But for him, the movement of High-church revival 
would soon have perished of intellectualism and of pietism. He 
stepped at once into his place as master of the situation and 
ruler of the district ; he was trusted by foe as well as by friend ; 
and he made the Church felt once more as a living power among 
living men. It would almost seem as though the limits of that 
Church's life were set only by the measure of its ability to grow 
with the growing times. Hook, while recognizing the fact 
that the English Reformation is to be viewed as a movement 
extending over centuries rather than a position achieved in 
any given year, yet believed that the centuries of Reformation 
are past, and that doctrinal growth is matter of history, not of 
experience, “The Reformation period,” he had said long ago, 
“commences in the reign of Henry VIII. and in the Primacy 
of Warham ; it terminates in the reign of Charles II, and in 
the Primacy of Juxon.’+ He now adds—“since which time 
we have remained stationary.” The logical sequence of this 
admission is almost too pitiable and too ludicrous to report ; 
but there it stands, duly chronicled in the preface to the volume 
which we now close: “to Sheldon we may look as our great 
reformer.” Is it true, then, that a Church which has survived 
the activity of Laud, is destined to expire of Sheldonism ? 

ALXx. GORDON. 





* See Atheneum, August 16th, 1873, p. 206, for further particulars, and refer- 
ence to Rogers’ Monumental Inseriptions in Scotland, Vol. IT. 
+ Vol. L., N.S, p. 143. 
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VI—THE CENTRAL IDEAS OF SEMITIC:-AND OF 
ARYAN FAITH. 


THE unprecedented development of the claims of the Papacy, 
which has characterized the Pontificate of a Pope who has 
seen the last relic of territorial sovereignty escape froin his 
grasp, has an interest far more widely spread than the boun- 
daries of the Roman Church. Within that pale, the ruling 
mental habit of submission to authoritative teaching, although 
in some instances rudely shaken, appears to be recovering its 
placid equilibrium. A dogma more or less is a small matter 
to those who believe that the authority which issues the 
dogma is competent so to do. The practical effect, either upon 
the educated or the uneducated Papist, of the new items of 
necessary faith, will be almost inappreciable. Their philo- 
sophical import and bearing are no concern of his. With 
regard to that portion of Christendom which lies without 
the Roman pale, the case is otherwise. Where the use of the 
reason is unfettered, the appearance of this last flower of a 
tree of fifteen centuries’ growth cannot fail to excite extra- 
ordinary curiosity. Men are fain to inquire of one another 
whether the Papal decrees, which mark the culmination of a 
secular growth, are not, like the rapidly developed spike of the 
agave, that final effort of the vitality of the organism which is 
closely followed by collapse and decay. Thus a degree of in- 
telligent inquiry as to the historic character and origin of the 
Christian faith, at least as held by the Papal Church, has 
been stirred up through all non-Papal Christendom, which has 
had no parallel since the stormy times of the tenth Leo, of 
Luther, and of the Council of Trent. 

It is not, however, among the countrymen of Luther that 
the effect of this last shock to human reason has been most 
apparent. We can give the reason for this in words dictated 
by no less a personage than Prince Bismarck. “The historical 
question alluded to,” wrote his Highness’ secretary to the writer, 
“is treated in German literature, even in class-books, with less 
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reserve than seems to be the case in England.” In fact, many 
of the educated classes of Prussia, as one result of the patient, 
earnest, unflinching self-education which the nation has carried 
on for two generations, have come to regard religious dogma 
much in the light in which the educated classes of England 
regard alchemy or astrology. They have ceased to controvert, 
because they have ceased to attach any importance to the 
subject. They think of it only as a relic of the past. 

The more lively controversy which, in this country, has 
been raised as to the Vatican claims, owes much of its din 
to the unusual mode in which the public was appealed to on 
the subject. For a man who had been the leader of a great, if 
ill-compacted, party in the House of Commons, to abandon the 
arena of political struggle for the pages of a magazine, was in 
itself a phenomenon. But what is far more significant than 
any such temporary literary aberration, is the marked and 
energetic effort, on the part of a not inconsiderable party 
among the younger clergy, to roll back the dial of time, and 
to re-establish the sacerdotal yoke which was rudely shaken 
from the neck of England by the strong hand of Henry the 
Eighth. 

There are those who attribute this remarkable movement 
to the same kind of mental oscillation which obtains in the 
political warfare of a constitutional country. To such persons, 
the more than half-expressed doubt of Macaulay must be a 
source of alarm. If dogma be something not only apart from 
reason, but free from the control of reason, its acceptance or 
rejection may be determined by other causes than those which 
aie affected by the culture of the mind. But it cannot be 
denied that such is a gloomy prospect. There can be no 
permanent compromise in the struggle between Reason and 
Dogma. The strife is internecine. We must either accept 
that which is acceptable to Reason, when fully informed as to 
all the elements of the discussion, or we must put Reason out 
of court, and rely on Authority alone. We do not believe that 
any race of Teutonic origin will permanently adopt the latter 
alternative. 
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It is rather as an indication of the unrest that has been 
caused by the commencement, in this country, of that move- 
ment which has been so significantly hinted at by Prince 
Bismarck in Germany, than as a change in the progress of 
opinion, properly so called, that we regard the Sacerdotal move- 
ment in England. With less instruction and less reflection 
than our more sedate German cousins, our young men are yet 
unable to shut their eyes to the fact that much which their 
teachers declare to be certain, proved and demonstrated, is 
devoid of any foundation in literature. They must be aware 
that a very ponderous and complicated structure rests on a 
basis which independent investigators declare to be altogether 
unsafe. If not convinced, they yet have a very uneasy sus- 
picion that the literary basis of orthodox dogma is unsound. 
They dare not face the results of further examination ; and 
therefore, as the only alternative, they throw themselves under 
the egis of authority. What they cannot certainly find in 
literature, they find in tradition; and as the embarrassment 
of their position is owing to the fact that they wish at the same 
time to adopt the principle of the tradition of the historic 
Christian Church, and to deny those portions of its teaching 
which are inconvenient in their results, it follows that a fanci- 
ful and imaginary Anglican tradition is in course of active 
development. Ritualism is Popery with the Papacy in commis- 
sion—dogmatic authority in the form of a national convention, 
but a convention of ritualistic minor clergy alone. 

However just, or however erroneous, may be this apprecia- 
tion of the actual state of religious ferment in England, it is 
pretty clear that before the close of the present century the 
whole question of the relation of orthodox dogma to literary 
authority—or, in other words, the critical examination of the 
plain grammatical sense of each book of the New Testament, 
the independent collation of the results, and the comparison 
of the views thus exhibited with those formulized by the 
Councils of Nice and of Trent—must be thoroughly and exhaus- 
tively carried out. That any stress of circumstances would 
induce any clerical body to undertake such a task may be 
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doubtful. But it is hardly doubtful that it will be executed 
by men of literature. 

It requires yery little acquaintance with patristic literature 
to be aware that by the commencement of the third century 
the seeds of dogmatic Christianity, as now conceived to exist, 
had already begun to germinate. It is less certain, but still 
highly probable, that it is to the second and final Roman over- 
throw of the Jewish polity, after the revolt of Barcochebas, that 
we must trace both the disappearance of the apostolic Chris- 
tianity of Peter, James, and the first and second evangelists, 
‘and the consolidation of the Gentile form of Christianity first 
authorized by Peter and by the Council at Jerusalem, and sub- 
sequently modified and spread with such intense energy by 
Paul. Into the literary question of the reduction of the Mishna 
to writing, and the composition of the fourth Gospel during 
this period of reconstruction of party and of creed, it is not 
intended here to enter; any more than into the distinct and 
highly interesting question of the degree and nature of the 
authority claimed by Paul, and of the proofs which he adduced 
of such claim as he actually made. An inquiry has to be 
carried out which has a demand on our attention prior to 
the above-noted points. How far is the doctrine of Paul, a 
it is to be collected from his Epistles and reported speeches, 
regarded both as explained by his personal conduct and as 
‘illustrated by the laws and the habitual expressions of his 
fellow-countrymen and contemporaries, accordant with Nicene 
or Tridentine Christianity ? 

It must be admitted that this question has rarely, if ever, 
been plainly stated. Such critical investigation as has trenched 
upon the subject has been chiefly of a verbal nature. The 
process of comparison has been this. Such is a dogma of 
Christianity. Such and such expressions may have a sense 
that accords with that dogma: therefore it was taught by Paul. 
The true method of inquiry is, Such and such statements made 
by Paul must have conveyed such and such a sense to his 
Jewish hearers. Is such a.sense reconcilable with the dogma 
which has subsequently been associated with them? Between 
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these two methods there is all the difference that separates the 
art of the advocate from the research of the philosopher. 

The cardinal question as to the essential character of the 
teaching of Paul, relates to the conception that he formed of 
the nature of the Messiah. There is no doubt that, on the 
occasion of his visit to Damascus, the opinion of Paul under- 
went a total revulsion with regard to the claims of Jesus to 
this title. As to that, we have repeated testimony from his 
own lips and pen. But he nowhere gives the slightest hint 
that the opinion which, as a highly educated Pharisee, he had 
formed of the nature of the expected Messiah, had undergone 
any change. So far as his words go, it was as to the personal 
question alone that his view was altered. Neither had that 
which subsequently became the central feature of his teaching, 
that which he called the scandal of the cross—namely, the 
admission of the Gentiles to the hope of eternal life without 
undergoing the rite of proselytism—anything to do with the 
question we have raised. That Jesus was the Messiah, and 
that this was proved by his resurrection, Paul held in common 
with the Twelve. In common also with them, after more than 
fourteen years of independent labour, he admitted that it was 
wrong to teach “the Jews which are among the Gentiles” (to 
say nothing of those in the Holy Land) “to forsake Moses.” 
But while in every place in which he set foot Paul excited the 
fiercest anger of the Jews by his liberality towards his Gentile 
followers, there is not a single expression in the whole New 
Testament to indicate that the doctrine which he taught as to 
the essential nature of the Messiah was in any way obnoxious 
to strict Jewish orthodoxy. It is hardly rational to suppose 
that if he had not only asserted that Jesus of Nazareth was 
the Messiah (which many Jews believed, and as to which many 
were in doubt), but had further attributed to him an intimate 
nature of a more lofty character than that which any Jew could 
consider lawful to suggest, no objection should have been raised 
to his conduct in this respect ; or that, if raised, it should have 
been passed over in silence by his biographer, by his enemies, 
and by himself. 
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It is habitual to Latin Christianity, and indeed to Aryan 
theology in general, to regard the expression which so fre- 
quently occurs in the Bible as well as in the Talmud, “Son of 
God,” as if it were equivalent to the later formula of “God the 
Son.” No error can be more ignorant, if it be an error. No 
statement can be more mischievous, if deliberately made. The 
first phrase is perfectly consistent with monotheistic faith, as 
held, and as alone held to be conceivable, by that Semitic race 
to which mankind is indebted for the origin of monotheism, at 
least in the Old World. There can be no doubt as to the sense 
in which this expression was used, and alone understood, by 
Jewish speakers and hearers. The language of the prophetical 
books is conclusive on this point. It is in full harmony with 
the language of the Talmud. Not only so, but the idea which 
was implied by the phrase was embodied in the Law and con- 
secrated by the ritual of the Jewish people. 

The Jews firmly believed that they stood in a peculiar rela- 
tion to the Creator. The expressions which Christian divines 
are apt to use as to the ancient people of God, had to the Jews 
a distinct physical and genealogical meaning. It was into the 
first father of the Jewish race, alone among the various proge- 
nitors of the different nations and families of mankind, the 
Jew believed, that God breathed the breath of life, so that that 
man became a living soul. Thus beyond and above that vitality 
which was common to the heathen tribes and to various species 
of the animal kingdom, the sons of Adam, of Noah, and of 
Abraham, possessed something akin to the Divine nature. Nor 
was this an extreme doctrine, held by a few dreamers among 
the later Mishnic doctors. It was a distinct element of the 
Jewish faith, coeval at least with the determination of the ritual 
observances connected with sepulture. 

Of all sources of ceremonial impurity, the most dreaded was 
contact with the remains of mortality. A piece of human 
bone, of the size of an olive, polluted not only the Jew who 
touched it, but the objects which he subsequently touched, and 
the persons who touched such objects. Human relics were 
the “fathers of pollution” to the fourth degree. But that 
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portion of the Law relating to this defilement which concerned 
the pollution of the tent or dwelling in which any Jew died, 
of all that was within, and of all who entered such dwelling 
before the performance of the special purificatory rite, applied 
to the Jew alone. The corpse of a non-Jew did not pollute 
the tent. As the decay or destruction of that which is most 
pure and noble was held to be worse than any other decay, so 
the corpse which had been the tenement of an immortal soul 
imparted a pollution such as could not arise from contact 
with the carcase of an animal, or even of a heathen. By this 
marked distinction, which is in exact accordance with the 
language of the Pentateuch, the special claim of the Hebrew 
race to the character ascribed to them in the Law and in the 
Prophets, in their psalms and in their prayers, that of being 
Sons of God, was enforced in the most effective mode. 

Thus such expressions as are attributed to Peter and John, 
in the year following the crucifixion, “thy holy child Jesus, 
whom thou hast anointed,” whom God “made Lord and 
Messiah,” were in no way inconsistent with the central doc- 
trine of Judaism, the unity of the Divine nature. The Sanhe- 
drin might deny the conclusion that Jesus was the Christ. 
But nowhere is there any intimation that the new church 
entertained any heretical opinion, as the doctors of the Law 
would regard it, concerning the nature of the Messiah. The 
question was that of identification alone. Had it been ima- 
gined for a moment that any doctrine so adverse to the 
primary article of the Jewish creed, the unapproachable Unity 
of God, as the later formule of Christianity appear to the 
Semitic mind to be, had been taught by the apostles, all minor 
differences would have been forgotten in horror at this great 
innovation, and the history of the early struggles of Christian- 
ity would have borne a totally different aspect. 

It is true that the phrase, Beni Elohim, or Sons of God, was 
held, in later times, to denote beings superior to man, as well 
as the descendants of Seth. It is the doctrine of the Agada, 
as well as that of the Koran, that the fathers of the giants, 
who are called sons of God in the Pentateuch, were superna- 
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tural beings. Such also appears to be the sense attached to 
the expressions in the book of Job, regarding the Beni Elohim 
who came to present themselves before the Lord, and those 
who shouted for joy when the morning stars sang together. 
Such, again, is the meaning of the words Bar Elahim in the 
Aramaic dialect of the book of Daniel (spots ixg cod in the 
Septuagint), like a son of God. 

But the more ordinary sense is that in which the term is 
used by the prophet Hosea, in the passage quoted in the first 
Epistle of Peter: “When it was said unto them, Ye are not 
my people, it shall be said unto them, The sons of the living 
God”—*“ now the people of God.” The complemental expres- 
sion of “Heavenly Father” breathes throughout the service of 
the Temple. “Doubtless thou art our Father.”* “Blessed be 
thou, Lord God of Israel, our Father !"+ “ Be thou strong as the 
pard, and robust as the lion, to do the will of thy Father who 
is in heaven.”t “To whom shall we seek? To our Heavenly 
Father. In whom must we trust? In the Heavenly Father.”§ 

Yet more pertinent are the passages in which the phrase 
Son of God is applied to an individual. In the controlling 
passage (Exodus iv. 22), the name of Israel stands as that of 
the representative of his race. “Thus saith the Lord, ‘Israel 
is my son, my first-born.” In the book of Samuel (2 Sam. 
vii. 13, 14), the application of the title to Solomon is distinct : 
“He shall build an house for my name....1 will be his 
Father, and he shall be my son.” In the later book of Chro- 
nicles (1 Chron. xvii. 11, 13), the prophetic benediction is 
even more fully given: “I will raise up thy seed after thee, 
which shall be of thy sons.... I will be his Father, and he 
shall be my son.” King David is described, in a later chapter 
(2 Chron. xxviii. 6), as repeating these words of the prophet to 
Solomon: “A son shall be born to thee. ... his name shall be 
Solomon .... he shall be my son, and I his Father.” Again, in 
poetic form, the psalmist (Ps. ii. 7) commemorates the message 





* Is, Ixiii. 16. + 1 Chron. xxix. 10, 6 xarip iypiv, LXX. version. 
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of the prophet: “I will declare the decree of the Lord. The 
Lord hath said unto me, My son thou art.” 

Thus by the term Son of God is implied, in the Hebrew 
language, either an angel or being of an order superior to man, 
(to denote which, however, no special word exists in ancient 
Hebrew, while the Aramaic has borrowed from the Greek) ; 
one of the sons of Adam, or, more definitely, one of the de- 
scendants of Abraham. It is also specially applied to that 
son of David who was preferred, above his elder brethren, to 
the succession to the throne. On the other hand, the expres- 
sion Son of Belial, applied as a term of reproach, is instructive 
as to the habitual reference to the moral character of such 
phraseology. Son of perdition, son of consolation, and other 
forms of Ben and Bar, are familiar in the New Testament. 

The prime article of the faith defined by the Pentateuch, no 
less than of that enforced in the Koran, is so clear, full and 
definite, as to shew that no such idea as a Greek would form 
of the son of Mars or the son of Ammon, would be conveyed 
to a Jew or an Arab by the expression Son of God. The 
doctrine of Semitic monotheism is thus defined by one of the 
greatest Semitic writers : 

“The second fundamental doctrine is, the Unity of the 
Blessed God. We must believe that He who is the cause of 
all things is One. Not one in genus, nor one in species ; nor 
as it were one individual which is divided into many unities ; 
nor one as an extended body, which is one in number and can 
be divided infinitely: but the Blessed God is one in simple 
unity ; so that there is no unity but His own.” Such is the 
sense of Deut. vi. 4, according to orthodox Judaism. 

In exact accordance with the Hebrew creed is the famous 
hundred and twelfth Sura of the Koran: “ Die, est Deus unus. 
Deus sempiternus; non genwit; et non est genitus: et non fuit 
alli par ullus.” It is said that when Mohammed heard some 
one reading this Sura, he said, “He has deserved.” It was 
said to him, “ What has he deserved, O messenger of God ?” 
He replied, “ He has deserved Paradise.” . 

The accord between the authoritative utterances of the two 
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main forms of Semitic monotheism is thus absolute. When 
we find the plainest language which it is possible to use, such 
as “By the word of the Lord” (not the cabbalistic sephir, but 
the unmistakable debir) “were the heavens made,” forced to 
bear a sense opposed to that of the Pentateuch, by the device 
of impersonating the “wind” and the “breath,” we must be 
aware that we are brought into contact with a group of ideas 
hostile to the genius and purity of the Semitic faith, although 
prevalent among Alexandrine and Hellenistic Jews. 

Of the familiar use of the expression, children of God, 
amongst the early Christians, we have positive proof. It is 
unnecessary for this purpose to ascertain either the authorship 
or the exact date of the first Epistle ascribed to John. It is 
allowed that this book, by the commencement of the third cen- 
tury, was commonly accepted, at all events as orthodox, amongst 
a majority of the Christian communities. It could therefore 
have contained nothing plainly inconsistent with the ideas of 
Christian doctrine. The writer addresses his readers as children 
of God. He directs their hopes to yet higher glory. Not con- 
fining the term to those of Israelitish descent, he says, “ Every 
one who believes that Jesus is the Messiah is born of God.” 
As to the exact tone of the theology of this Epistle, we need 
not pause to inquire ; the point for which it is cited is, that 
it shews the free application, amongst the early Christians, of 
that term which we have seen to be used by the Jews, namely, 
the children of God. However lofty the conception entertained 
of the Messiah, the application to Jesus of the description, Son 
of God, is not in itself distinctive ; as the writer declares that 
when the Messiah shall appear, his hearers will be épovo avrg, 
of like nature to him who was the advocate before the Father. 

So perfectly pronounced and distinct is the idea of the Divine 
Unity, as developed in the Semitic mind, that it was able to 
come into the closest contact with the religious ideas of other 
nations without losing its essential character. Not only so; 
but it is clear that many among the Jewish people adopted 
practices and ideas of Persian or of Phoenician crigin, without 
by so doing throwing any doubt on the character of the central 
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Hebrew conception. The idea of the unapproachable Unity of 
the Creator, blended with the conviction that the Blessed One 
was the special Father and worship of Israel, by no means 
excluded the idea that other nations had each their own tute- 
lary deities ; although these beings stood on a plane of exist- 
ence which, while superhuman, was less than divine, in the 
sense in which the Lord of Hosts was divine. Although at 
times the idols of the heathen are spoken of in their material 
unreality, as contrasted with the invisible power of the Most 
High, the deities whom those idols symbolized are no less dis- 
tinctly described as hostile and dangerous powers; not like 
unto the God of Israel, but yet actual, active, and responsive 
to invocation. And thus when the people was brought into 
such close and long proximity to the forms of Persian dualisin 
and of Assyrian polytheism, a minute and elaborate system of 
demonology and angelology was engrafted on the silence of the 
Pentateuch and elder prophets, without impairing the central 
monotheistic element. To none but a Semitic people would 
such a development of creed have been possible. 

Again, in the Law itself and in the writings of the prophets, 
the power, presence and influence of the Most High are spoken 
of in terms which, with any non-Semitic people, would have 
sapped and ultimately destroyed the fundamental monotheism. 
That temper of the Hebrew mind, which contented itself with 
the minute discussion of all that was to be deduced from the 
sentences, the words, and the letters, of the Law, without seek- 
ing, as a Greek philosopher would have done, to arrive at the 
analysis of the principles on which that Law was based, allowed 
of the use of such terms as the Shechinah, or divine Majesty, 
and the Spirit of God, or powerful divine influence, without 
risk of confusing them with the Divine Unity. Thus it was 
held that the divine Spirit rested on kings and prophets, and 
that those men to whom the greater namus came spake with 
the foreknowledge, and even wrought with the mighty power, 
lent to them by the Most High. But not even with regard to 


Moses himself, who is said by Maimonides to have possessed . 


the nature of angels rather than of men, can there be traced, 
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during an historic period of more than three thousand years, 
anything of that disposition to deification which is so frequent 
in Aryan history and mythology. 

Thus the idea of the essential unity and incommunicable 
self-existence of the Creator, unimpaired by the belief in His 
paternal relation to the sons of Israel, and of His repeated 
manifestation by the foreknowledge and the miraculous powers 
shed on kings and prophets, existed as a settled, fundamental 
conception, ingrained in the Jewish mind. Alongside of this 
conception it was possible to hold theories of the spiritual 
world which varied from the blank of the Sadducee teaching, 
founded on the silence of the Law, to the comprehensive 
angelology and demonology of the Mehistanites. No contrast 
could be more sharp than that existing between a faith thus 
rigid in the one essential, and thus flexible in minor parti- 
culars, and the Aryan conception of the relation which man 
bore to the Divinity. 

It is most probable, although it is impossible now to speak 
with certitude, that the deities of the Aryan races were origin- 
ally the manes of their ancestors. That this was occasionally 
the case, there can be no doubt whatever. The Roman decrees 
of apotheosis, which betrayed the effect of absolute power in 
overthrowing the mental balance of Emperor after Emperor, 
would have been impossible amongst a people who were not 
believers in divine incarnations, and in the reality of occa- 
sionally manifested demi-gods. The asserted parentage of 
Romulus, of Alexander, even of Augustus, had in it nothing 
incredible to a people who believed that the immortals had 
often come down to woo the daughters of men. The legends 
told by the poets of metamorphoses were taken as sober 
truth by the common people. No dogma can take root, no 
poetry can endure, which does not find an affinity in the con- 
ceptions, and an echo in the emotions, of the race to which it 
is addressed. The Aryan tribes, as a mass, appear to be as 
incapable of conceiving the lofty Semitic idea of the Divine 
Unity, as the Semitic tribes, to our day, are incapable of re- 
ceiving the idea of a Divine incarnation. 
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In the sculptures of the Indian temples, the idea, not only 
of incarnation, but of successive and progressive incarnations, 
may be traced in its fullest development. When we observe 
how exact is the parallel between the course of terrestrial 
life and of human progress which is thus indicated, and that 
which is shewn by the latest light of science to have histori- 
cally taken place, we may well be mute with amazement. 
Whence did the poets or philosophers of India derive those 
ideas which the Indian sculptors have embodied? How was 
an order and succession of things revealed to their contem- 
plation which was unknown to the West before the days of 
Cuvier? Art we can understand. Imagination kindles our 
sympathy. But the profound truth that is embodied in the 
legend of the incarnations of Vishnoo can only awaken un- 
utterable wonder. 

That the first living forms that dwelt on the planet earth, 
among the animal tribes, were water-breathing creatures ; that 
these were succeeded, in the course of ages, by reptilian and 
amphibious species; that cattle and purely terrestrial forms 
were long posterior, in their appearance on earth, to the fish 
and to the reptile, is indeed not indistinctly shadowed forth by 
the first chapter of the book of Genesis. But that chapter was 
a sealed roll to Europe until Cuvier first made those patient 
investigations from which sprang the sister sciences of paleeon- 
tology and of geology. Even now the number of those who 
have read the ancient Semitic record by the light of physio- 
logical science may be counted on the fingers. Yet in India, 
so far back as sculptured mythology has any voice, this lesson 
of the pre-human past was wrapped up in the material sym- 
bols of the transformations of the creative energy. 

Ten successive incarnations are attributed to Vishnoo. First 
he appears embodied as a fish, the Hindoo equivalent of the 
Assyrian Dagon, a form permanent in certain Assyrian and 
Pheenician localities. Then he appears as the turtle; a form 
physiologically not very distinct from that of the dragon, 
familiar to innumerable legends. The third incarnation is in 
the form of the boar, one of the most ancient types of terres- 
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trial life, as being pachydermatous and-omnivorous. The 
fourth form is that of the lion. The beasts of the field must 
have multiplied before they could have made room for the 
special activity of the carnivora. Fifth in the series comes 
the pigmy. This is a philosophical conjecture as yet unveri- 
fied: legendary romance ; the folk-lore of very different lands ; 
the indications given by the mutual interference of the crom- 
lechs of a burying and the barrows of a burning race, pre- 
sumably of very different stature; the actual type of certain 
pigmy, or at least, dwarf tribes ; afford so many grounds for 
the conjecture that the fifth incarnation reads, like its prede- 
cessors, a truthful lesson. The pigmy is succeeded by the full- 
sized man, armed with an axe. The hewing of primeval 
forests is always one of the first steps towards the civilization 
of any country. The hunter and the warrior succeed, in the 
form of Ram armed with the bow. Agriculture becomes 
necessary as soon as game is consumed or driven away ; Ram 
with the plough succeeds the bearer of the bow. The ninth 
incarnation is in the form of Boodha, the priest or religious 
teacher, under whose influence subsists the actual state of 
human society. The tenth incarnation, Kalki, might have 
been taken from the prophecy of Patmos. It is the king on 
the white horse, at whose coming the old order of things is to 
pass into the new. Whence could the Hindoo mythologists 
have derived this magnificent series of imagery ? 

After glancing at so systematic and complete an adumbration 
of the order of nature, as effected by so many successive incar- 
nations of the Deity, thus revealed by the temple sculpture of 
India, it is less necessary to dwell on the illustrations of the 
same idea which are to be collected from Greek mythology. 
Two main assumptions underlay the imaginative structure of 
the Greek Pantheon. One was the actual descent of certain 
royal lines, as the Heracleidie and the Alban kings, from the 
gods. The other is the investment of a divine attribute, or a 
power or passion of the mind, with human form, and the assign- 
ing to this poetic symbol the nature of a distinct deity. Thus 
in the legend of the birth of Minerva, we see that it is only 
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the symbol of creative wisdom that was at last wrought, in 
colossal chryselephantine beauty, into the image of the helmed 
and armed goddess, the tutelar deity of Athens. Furnished 
with these two elementary conceptions, the poetry and the art 
of Greece filled Olympus with an organized hierarchy of gods, 
heard the voices of nymphs and of tritons in the echoes of the 
forest and of the shore, and made city and temple resplendent 
with noble marbles. This habit of thought has proved rarely 
separable from Aryan blood. On the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean to this hour, the gods and demi-gods, the nymphs and the 
goblins, of the days of Homer live and reign. They have 
drawn at times quaint and ill-cut vestments over their native 
beauty. They have assumed new names, or given to the old 
ones, such as that of Madre di Dio, a new association. But the 
filiation, or rather the essential identity, of the Papal saints 
with the Pagan gods, is betrayed by indisputable signs. An- 
cient forms of worship cling to ancient localities, as in the 
case of the annual pilgrimage to Monto Vergine, where the 
identity of the Virgin behind the altar of to-day with the 
Virgin huntress formerly worshiped on the spot, is proved by 
the vigilant fear entertained lest the fat or the flesh of the 
hog, elsewhere a very familiar article of diet, should be brought 
to the sacred mountain. In the same way, one saint, or one 
sacred well, is sovereign for diseases of the eyes; another for 
the promise of children ; and so on through the wide field of 
human want and human fancy. 

It is thus that when we pass from the idea involved in the 
words, “This Jesus who has been rapt from you to heaven so 
shall come in what form ye have seen him going to heaven,” 
to that conveyed by the words, “And the Logos was made 
flesh,” we pass, not only from one religion to another, but from 
the intellectual atmosphere of a Semitic to that of an Aryan 
people. To the former race, the latter expression, apart from 
the inextricable subtleties of the Cabbala, would convey no 
definite meaning. That the Logos took form in the writing, or 
that the expression of the Divine conception in word was fol- 
lowed by its representation in material form, might be conceiv- 
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able, by the Alexandrine Jew, as a half-mystic, half-heretical 
philosophical theory. Of the concrete application of such a 
theory to any individual human or superhuman being, neither 
the forms of his language nor the habits of his thought were 
such as to enable the Semitic sage to grasp the bare idea. On 
the other hand, the grand, vague, shadowy, spiritual doctrine 
of the reign of the King Messiah, the doubt as to the nature, 
human or angelic, mortal or immortal, temporal or post-tem- 
poral, of his person and his reign, has never been fully described 
in Aryan speech. The Messiah is, to this hour, an imperson- 
ation as ill understood by men of Aryan blood as the incarna- 
tion of the Logos is inconceivable to men of Semitic race. 


F. R. Conver. 





VIL—SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 


To take up our Summary where we left it six months ago—the 
first of July, 1875, has come and gone, and the Church of England 
still stands where it did. No cases have yet been tried under the 
provisions of the Public Worship Regulation Act. This, however, 
has chiefly been owing to the fact, that, in consequence of the Judi- 
cature Act, great changes in the constitution of the Courts have 
taken place, one result of which has been, that Lord Penzance, 
the new ecclesiastical Judge, has not yet taken his seat. All, how- 
ever, is now ready for legal war. Sir Robert Phillimore, the Dean 
of Arches, has become a Judge of the Supreme Court, where, we 
believe, he will chiefly deal with Admiralty cases. The corre- 
sponding official of the province of York has resigned, and Lord 
Penzance, succeeding to both, centres both old and new eccle- 
siastical authority in his own person. The Church Association, on 
their part, are fully prepared to assume the office of prosecutors 
so far as an Association can, and more than one eminent Ritualist 
will be put upon his trial. The first culprit under the new Act 
is to be Mr. Ridsdale, of Folkstone, a parish in the diocese of 
Canterbury. ‘He is accused of the usual Ritualistic offences, and 
the hearing of his case is fixed for January 4. We shall wait with 
some interest to see whiether he will plead before the new Judge, 
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or allow judgment to go by default. As is well known, Lord 
Penzance is an object of peculiar dislike to extreme High-church- 
men, both as an ecclesiastical Judge appointed by Parliament, and 
as the former President of that Divorce Court which they hold in 
such abhorrence. 

In the mean time it is quite plain that the Evangelicals are losing 
heart. Their deliberate adoption of a policy of prosecution in- 
dicates a lack of faith in argumentative and spiritual weapons, 
while it will beyond doubt divert a certain portion of public sym- 
pathy in the direction of their opponents. Whatever deeply-rooted 
dislike of Roman doctrine and practice there may be in England, 
an aversion still stronger exists against meddling with ministers 
of religion who are manifestly doing their duty, at the cost of much 
effort and self-denial. The wave of Evangelical excitement raised 
by Moody and Sankey has rolled away, leaving singularly little 
effect behind; while the reconciliation of their theology, if theology 
it can be called, with the newer culture of the times, is as far off 
and as little attempted as ever. Did we look to Evangelicism, 
either in church or chapel, as the antidote to the sacerdotal and 
sacramental pretensions of Anglicanism, we could anticipate nothing 
but the sure and speedy triumph of the latter. But these sacer- 
dotal pretensions themselves, with their inevitable antagonism to 
notions of individual liberty and political well-being entertained 
by the great majority of Englishmen, are the rock upon which 
Anglicanism will finally be wrecked. Anglicanism aims at a posi- 
tion of dictation in society and private life ; and the days of clerical 
domination are for ever gone. 

The St. Albans’ Bishopric Bill is the only piece of ecclesiastical 
legislation which the last session of Parliament has to boast. As 
the proposed endowment for the new see has not yet been provided, 
the Act remains, so far, a dead letter. Lord Lyttelton’s Bill for the 
increase of the Home Episcopate, Mr. Salt’s Bill for the increase of 
facilities for Public Worship, and the Bishop of Peterborough’s 
Church Patronage Bill, all came to an untimely end. No institu- 
tion in the world more needs reform than the Church of England, 
if it is to escape destruction, and none is so difficult to reform. 

Before his resignation of the office of Dean of Arches, Sir Robert 
Phillimore gave judgment in two notorious ecclesiastical causes. 
In one, the Owston Tombstone case, he decided in favour of the 
vicar’s refusal to permit the inscription, basing his judgment chiefly 
upon the incumbent’s freehold right in the churchyard, and unli- 
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mited discretion in all that pertains to it, but supporting his argu- 
ment by the allegation of the preponderant authority of the Bishop 
in all questions of faculty. In the other, Jenkins v. Cook, he 
also gave judgment in favour of the clergyman. Mr. Cook, he 
said, had primd facie cause for repelling Mr. Jenkins from the 
sacrament : he consulted the Bishop, followed his advice, and 
having thus done his duty, ought not to have been subjected to 
a prosecution. Dr. Phillimore, however, went somewhat further 
than this, and decided that even a layman of the Church of 
England is bound to believe both in the existence of the devil] 
and the eternity of future punishment. Both these cases suggest 
much matter for reflection ; but as notice of appeal has been given 
in each, and as Sir Robert Phillimore’s judgments are not always, 
or even often, sustained by the Higher Court, we will reserve our 
comment until the law is fully and authoritatively laid down. 

The decision in the Denbigh Reredos case—if decision it can be 
called—is worth a moment’s notice. Some time ago a new church 
was built at Denbigh, one of the ornaments of which was a reredos 
containing a crucifix. The Bishop of St. Asaph, Dr. Hughes, 
refused on this ground to consecrate the church ; and the dispute, 
after dragging itself through many phases, was at last referred 
to the arbitration of Dr. Stephens and Dr. Deane. These eminent 
ecclesiastical lawyers pronounced against the reredos, and the church 
has been duly consecrated, after the removal of the obnoxious 
symbol. But, in the first place, it may be noted that this decision 
is in opposition to the judgment of the Judicial Committee of Privy 
Council in the Exeter case, Boyd v. Philpotts; and, in the second, 
that it seems a somewhat irregular proceeding to refer to the arbi- 
tration of any private practitioners, however justly celebrated, a 
question which ought to be decided by the Ecclesiastical Courts of 
the country. 

The questions in dispute between Churchmen and Dissenters are 
as eagerly debated as ever, yet can hardly be said to be visibly 
advancing towards a settlement. Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Burials 
Bill, which, judging from the last division in the House of Commons, 
was never so little likely to pass as it is just now, has been made 
the subject of much discussion at clerical meetings up and down the 
country. Everywhere in the rural districts the note of “ No surrender” 
is loudly sounded, and an address signed by some 800 clergymen 
has been forwarded to Mr. Disraeli, begging him not to give way 


on this vital point. On‘the other hand, some metropolitan clergy, 
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who have no graveyards, and therefore no rights to give up, have 
made a fruitless attempt at conciliation and compromise. Their action, 
so far as we are able to judge, has not been generally approved by 
Churchmen; and the question, in all its native bitterness, stands 
where it did. Mr. Dale, of Birmingham, and Mr. Rogers, of 
Clapton, two eminent Congregationalist ministers, have been making 
a tour through some of the principal towns of England, address- 
ing large and enthusiastic meetings on disestablishment and dis- 
endowment of the Church of England. Unfortunately, large and 
enthusiastic meetings can be got together on either side of any 
controversy which largely excites public attention, and we do not 
yet see any signs that disestablishment, though undeniably a pos- 
sibility in the future, has at present assumed the proportions of 
a practical political question. Nor, indeed, is it likely to do so 
until those who favour it abandon vague declamation for the careful 
formation of plans by which so enormous and so difficult a change 
can be effected without injustice to existing interests, and injury 
to the general welfare of religion. The negociations for an exchange 
of pulpits between Churchmen and Dissenters, to which we formerly 
alluded, make little progress. Mr. Minton, once of Eaton Chapel, 
is willing to preach for Evangelical Nonconformists, but he no longer 
holds a benefice, and is therefore not directly amenable to Episcopal 
jurisdiction. In face of the expressed disapproval of the Bishop of 
London, Mr. Fremantle holds back, and Dr. Parker, of the City 
Temple, who has taken the matter into his own hands on the Non- 
conformist side, is hardly the man to deal with so delicate a trans- 
action. In the mean time, on St. Andrew’s Day, again set apart 
as an occasion of intercession for Missions, Dean Stanley invited 
to occupy the reading-desk in the nave of Westminster Abbey, 
Dr. Moffat, the well-known Nonconformist missionary in South 
Africa. But then Dr. Stanley, partly owing to his own width 
of religious sympathy, partly to the independence of his Abbey 
upon Episcopal jurisdiction, is in ecclesiastical matters a “ char- 
tered libertine.” 

The Wesleyan Conference of 1875 may hereafter be remembered 
as one in which the beginning of great changes was made. It is well 
known that the principle of direct lay representation in Conference 
has been persistently rejected by the old Methodist body, although 
adopted by all the secessions from it, and that up to this time Tay- 
men have been allowed to participate in the administration of 
Methodist affairs only through the medium of auxiliary committees. 
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The following resolutions, which were passed in Conference by a 
large majority, shew that even on this important point the stiffness 
of Methodist prejudice is beginning to yield : 

“That the committee, having carefully inquired into the subject con- 
fided to it by the Conference, is of opinion that the time is approaching 
when a comprehensive plan should be devised for some direct and ade- 
quate representation of the laity in the transaction of the business of the 
Conference, in consistency with the recognized principles of our economy 
and the provisions of the Poll Deed ; but the difficulties which present 
themselves after much deliberation are so serious, that we recommend 
the ensuing Conference to appoint a large committee to further consider 
the whole subject, and that the committee should also be empowered 
to take such counsel as it may judge expedient on the legal aspects of 
the case, and report to another Conference. 

“That the Conference now resolves, in carrying out the preceding reso- 
lution, to appoint, first, a committee of ministers, who shall carefully 
consider the whole subject, and lay their report before the ministers 
when- assembled in their annual district meeting and before the Con- 
ference ; secondly, a mixed committee of themselves and laymen, whose 
mode of selection should be subsequently determined, before whom 
should be laid the reports of the ministerial committees, and this mixed 
committee should prepare their report thereon, and that the whole of 
these reports shall be laid before the next Conference ; that the com- 
mittee be constituted in the following manner: thirty-four ministers and 
thirty-four laymen, to be appointed by the Conference on the nomination 
of the president ; also one minister to be elected by the ministers attend- 
ing the September financial district meeting; also the thirty-four laymen 
who shall be elected district representatives at the next May district 
meeting ; and that the ministers afore-mentioned shall constitute the 
members of the ministerial committee.” 


A second resolution, adopted by general consent, though only 
after some discussion, may have important political consequences in 
setting Wesleyan ministers free to take a more active part in public 
matters. 

“The Conference having considered a resolution, called forth by a 
minnte of the second London district meeting, on the subject of non- 
interference in political matters on the part of Wesleyan ministers, re- 
solved : 

“That the minute of the second London district meeting be cancelled; 
that the resolution be also withdrawn ; that the Conference recognizes on 
the one hand the individual freedom of its ministers as Christian citizens; 
and on the other hand that responsibility to each other and to the Con- 
ference as members of a non-political body, and confide in their loyalty 
and honour so to regulate and control their public action as not to imperil 
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the unity of the ministerial brotherhood, or disturb the peace of the Con- 
nexion at large.” 

Much attention has been excited in High-church circles by the 
proceedings at the Re-union Conference which met at Bonn in August 
last, under the presidency of Dr. von Dollinger. About 120 persons 
inscribed their names as members, half of whom belonged to the 
English and American Churches, the rest, with very few exceptions, 
being either Old Catholics or Greeks. The Bishop of Gibraltar was 
the only Anglican Prelate present; but the Bishop of Winchester 
sent a letter of advice and good wishes. Perhaps the most notable 
representatives of the English Church were Dean Howson, Canon 
Liddon and Prebendary Meyrick. The special subject of discussion 
was the Filioque, a phrase which on a previous occasion the Wes- 
terns, while reserving the doctrines supposed to be expressed in it, 
had admitted to have been improperly inserted in the Nicene Creed. 
The result of the Conference, which has been loudly trumpeted as 
laying the basis of a re-union between East and West, appears to us 
so small that we almost hesitate to state it in the light in which it 
presents itself to us. Neither East nor West shewed any signs of 
willingness to give up its own peculiar type of doctrine ; and the 
object seemed to be to find some form of words sufficiently ambi- 
guous to be accepted by both parties. This was at last discovered 
in the works of John of Damascus, a Greek monk and dogmatic 
theologian of the seventh century. We subjoin the resolutions arrived 
at, not for any real value which we conceive them to possess, but 
as a theological curiosity : 


“ Preliminary Resolutions. 

“1. We agree together in receiving the ecumenical symbola and the doctrinal 
decisions of the ancient undivided Church. 

“2. We agree together in acknowledging that the addition of the Filioque to the 
Creed did not take place in an ecclesiastically regular manner. 

“3. We acknowledge on all sides the representation of the doctrine of the Holy 
Ghost, as it is set forth by the Fathers of the undivided Church. 

“4, We reject every proposition and every method of expression, in which in any 
way the acknowledgment of two principles, or dpyai or airiat, in the Trinity may 
be contained. 

“On the Procession of the Holy Ghost. 

“We accept the teaching of St. John of Damascus respecting the Holy Ghost, as 
the same is expressed in the following paragraphs, in the sense of the teaching of 
the ancient undivided Church :— 

“1, The Holy Ghost goes forth out of the Father (t« rod zarpdc) as the Begin- 
ning (a4pxn), the Cause (airia), the Source (ny) of the Godhead. (De recta 
sententia, n. 1. Contra Manich. n. 4.) 
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“2. The Holy Ghost goes not forth out of the Son (é« row viowv), because there is 
in the Godhead but one Beginning (dpyy), one Cause (airia), through which all 
that is in the Godhead is produced. (De fide orthod. i. 8: ix row viow dé rd 
xvebpa ob Aéyouer, mvedpa bt viov dvopaZoper.) 

“3. The Holy Ghost goes forth out of the Father through the Son. (De fide 
orthod. i. 12: rd dé wvedpa 7d yoy ixpavropixy rod Kovdiov Tig Sedrnrog diva- 
pug Tod marpdc, tx marpdc pév di viod éxropevpéivn. Tbidem: viov dé mrveipa, 
obx we 8 abrov, aN we bi abrod éx rod marpdc txropevopevoy. c. Manich.n. 5: 
Cua rov Abyov abrov 2 abrov rd mveipa abrov ixropevipevov. De Hymno 
Trisag. n. 28: mvevpa rb dywv ix rod marpdc dtd Tov viovd Kai Adyou mpoidy. 
Hom. in Sabb. s.n. 4: rovr’ ipiv tori rd Narpevépevoy ... . mvevpa dywov Tod 
Ocov cai TMarpdc, we & abrod txropevépevoy, dep Kai row Yiow déyerat, we di 
abrod gavepobpevoy Kai TZ Krice peradwWdpevoy, AX’ oix kE abrod tyov riy 
brapéty.) 

“4, The Holy Ghost is the Image of.the Son, Who is the Image of the Father 
(De fide orthod. i. 13: sixwy rod rarpdc 6 vidc, Kai Tov viod rd rvevpa), going 
forth out of the Father and resting in the Son as the force beaming forth from Him. 
(De fide orth. i.7: rot warpd¢ mpoepyopévny cai tv TP AOyw avaravopévny kai 
abrov ovoay ixgayrixiy divauy. Ibidem. i. 12: rarhp. . .dud N6you mpoBodedic 
ixpavropiKod mvevparoc. ) 

**5. The Holy Ghost is the personal Production out of the Father, belonging to 
the Son, but not out of the Son, because He is the Spitit of the Mouth of the God- 
head, which speaks forth the Word. (De Hymno Trisag. n, 28: rd mveipa 
ivurdorarov ixdépevpa Kai mod6BAnpa ex warpic péy, viov 6é, Kai pr) eE viod, we 
rvedpa oréparog Seow, Aéyou tEayyeATucov.) 

‘*6. The Holy Ghost forms the mediation between the Father and the Son, and 
is bound together to the Father through the Son. (De fide orth. i. 13: pécoy rot 
cryevynrov Kai yevynrod Kai Ov viod Tp warpi cvvaTropevoy.) 

‘‘N.B.—It is to be noted here that the German preposition aus (out of) equals 
ix or ex, as denoting out of a cause or origin ; whereas the word von (from) is 
equivalent to dz or ab; while durch (through) denotes dia or per, through the 
instrumentality of.” 





In regard to this singular document two remarks suggest them- 
selves. First, that it is almost incredible that men should think 
that any substantial bond of unity between churches could be 
found in a series of metaphysical propositions, the single recom- 
mendation of which is their ambiguity; and next, that the idea 
of imposing such notions as to the “ Unknown and Unknowable” 
essence of the Godhead upon an age which is occupied in discussing 
the fundamental questions of Divine Existence, and is unanimous 
only in the belief that, if there be a God, He must be past finding 
out, is the wildest dream which theological folly ever dreamed. It 
is further noticeable that even these propositions are accepted by 
the Conference only “in the sense of the teaching of the ancient 
undivided Church”—whatever that may be; a proviso which leaves 
a loophole for any amount of divergence. And when we recollect 
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further that the members of the Conference—English, American, 
Greek, Russian and Old Catholic—represented no one but them- 
selves, and that the Church of Rome was not represented at all, it 
needs no great wisdom to predict that John of Damascus is not the 
prophet whose word is to furnish the solution of nineteenth century 
difficulties. E. 





VIII.—-NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1. Free Teaching and Free Learning in Theology ; or, the Place of 
a Science of Theology amongst University Studies. Inaugural 
Address by C. B. Upton, B.A., B.Sc., Professor of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy and Logic in Manchester New College. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1875. 


AurtnoucH this Address was delivered on the occasion simply 
of the opening of a College Session, with no special reference to 
the Chair of Philosophy in Manchester New College, it serves 
admirably as an introduction of himself, to indicate the service to 
spiritual truth which the new Professor is qualified to render in an 
Institution devoted to the studies of a verifiable Theology. In this 
respect it forms a remarkable contrast to a Prospectus just issued 
of a new periodical, professing to embrace all that is included in 
MinD, under the editorship of the able and accomplished “ Professor 
of the Philosophy of Mind and Logic in University College, London.” 
In a survey of its whole field of investigation, the Prospectus an- 
nounces that, whilst drawing its data from subjective consciousness, 
Psychology will be understood as covering all related lines of objec- 
tive inquiry—and in enumeration of these, mention is made of the 
physiological investigation of nervous structures, of Insanity, of 
manners and customs of Races, of Mind as exhibited in animals, 
of Anthropology, and of Comparative Psychology; and no allusion 
is made to any inquiry into Causality, originating Force, or God, 
unless indeed it may be contained within the words, that “even 
a Scientific Journal cannot evade ultimate questions of a philo- 
sophical order.” This is so far in confirmation of a statement by 
Professor Upton in this Address, that “the treatises on Psychology 
which have enjoyed greatest repute in this country during the last 
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quarter of a century, practically leave the religious phenomena of 
human life and history unexplained, if not utterly unnoticed.” 

Mr. Upton takes a rapid and vivid survey of the conflict between 
Religion and Science, from the days when ecclesiastical Dogmatism 
dominated every field of inquiry, and, in retribution, Theology, 
sand-blind, lost the power of looking into the things which belong 
to its own realm with eyes illumined by the growing lights of 
knowledge, to these modern days when, within living recollection, 
the tables have been completely turned, and Science, which we can 
remember cringing too subserviently, is strong enough to tyrannize 
itself, and now dogmatizes, not indeed within its own sphere, but 
beyond its sphere, on matters of supreme moment, which belong 
not to physical observation and its instruments, but to spiritual 
consciousness and philosophy. From a Theology which with fatal 
arrogance denied an independent authority to Science, to a Science 
which has not only thrown off the yoke, but relegates the usurper 
to the class of nescience and non-existence, the rebound is too violent 
and cannot last, but it is not an unnatural exhibition of the human 
passion of vengeance ; and when we consider what the Theology 
was, and is, that claimed in the name of God to subordinate every 
other voice to its own, it cannot be said to be inexplicable. Mr. 
Upton has well observed that the tendency to this rebound has not 
been exhibited by the many eminent men of science to whom it 
had been given to know that spiritual things are spiritually dis- 
cerned, and who had never tried to draw their souls’ nourishment 
from the dead breasts of Authority. We once heard in the Chapel 
of the Savoy a celebrated preacher openly referring modern un- 
belief to the Ancient Creeds, to things that were mere dead forms 
claiming to be still alive, and to speak with the voice of the 
living God ; and the scepticism of the scientists he explained as a 
providential arrangement by which men, through no fault of theirs, 
but solely through the usurpation of dogmatic Theology, mutilated 
and crippled on the spiritual side of their being, could follow with 
undivided hearts, and undiverted eyes, and undismayed courage, 
their own absorbing and rewarding pursuits of physical inquiry,— 
the education of the undeveloped part of their nature being re- 
served by God, as a boon to the rest of mankind, for a more favour- 
able season. 

Mr. Upton, in making his way to his thesis, a Place for a Science 
of Religion amongst University Studies, has mournfully to confess 
that no such place is likely to be accorded to it at our great seats 
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of national education ; there are there Lectures on what is called 
Divinity, a body of authorized doctrine to be illustrated and main- 
tained, but no School of Theology. 


“In the case of the older Universities of this country, their asso- 
ciation with dogmatic Theology is of such ancient date, and the influence 
of the Established Church is still so strong, that it is hopeless to expect 
in their Colleges at present a fair and philosophical treatment of theo- 
logical questions. _Nominally they will still continue for perhaps a 
lengthened period to pay that extreme deference to established dogma 
which was a reality in olden times ; but in return for this empty homage, 
they deprive Theology of her fair share of that earnest attention, that 
lively interest, that diligent research which they heartily bestow on 
mathematics, the natural sciences, and classical philology. Hence from 
these centres of culture very little valuable light is radiated on the theo- 
logical problems of our time. Philosophy, it is true, is cultivated there 
with some vigour and success, and in a spirit by no means hostile to free 
theological studies. And the time will come, no doubt, when public 
opinion on the nature of dogma will have undergone the needful revo- 
lution, and then we may well expect that Oxford and Cambridge will 
cast off the lifeless branches now misnamed the study of Divinity, and 
that instead, Theology in its true sense, the investigation of the divine 
phenomena of human nature and human history, and of the spiritual 
realities to which these phenomena are the key, will become a branch of 
study as eagerly pursued as it is interesting and important. This, how- 
ever, belongs to our hopes of the future, not to the blessings of the 
present hour.”—Pp. 12, 13. 


Nor is a more honoured place assigned to the study of Religion 
in the other Colleges of the land. In no orthodox Nonconformist 
Academy is Theology practically free from the prescriptions of 
authority ; and from the Colleges where absolute freedom does 
prevail within all the studies which are there pursued, both Theo- 
logy and Spiritual Philosophy are banished altogether as imprac- 
ticable subjects, on account of “the religious difficulty.” And so we 
are brought to the melancholy result, that only by the College 
in whose Hall this Address was delivered, is free teaching and free 
learning in Religion honoured and observed in principle and in 
practice. 

“ Before liberal Theology can take its natural place in the curriculum 
of our Universities as the necessary correlative of the phenomenal sci- 
ences, and thus enable these centres of culture to realize their true ideal 
as organs whose function is the complete unfolding and nurture of the 
human mind, public opinion must evidently first deliver itself from two 
grievous tyrannies—the tyranny of Theological Dogmatism on the one 
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hand, and of Scientific Dogmatism on the other. And in the meantime, 
while this mental enfranchisement is slowly proceeding, it must be allowed 
that this small Academy occupies a useful, and for the British Isles an 
almost unique position, furnishing as it does a quiet refuge for the free 
yet reverent study of that inner side of human experience in which we 
are in closest contact with that Creative Spirit whose outward manifes- 
tations impinge upon our senses, and give occasion to those Sciences 
which we term phenomenal. Just as the facts of the visible earth and 
heaven remain essentially the same from age to age, while human judg- 
ment and theories concerning them are open to constant revision, so 
we have good reason to believe that Spiritual Realities, the Unseen 
Presence, to whose influence the moral and religious experiences of 
life are due, also remain immutable ; yet our human formulas concern- 
ing the Heaven of our aspirations, the Being to whom we offer our 
adoration and our prayer, these, always inadequate, are liable to constant 
change and improvement, varying with the depth of our culture, the 
clearness of our insight, the spirituality of our moods.”—Pp. 14, 15. 


And, accordingly, the College justifies its own existence by im- 
printing on the title-page of this Address, as if it was the text of 
the Discourse, that the acquisition of religious knowledge, not the 
inculeation of theological dogmas, is the spirit and principle of its 
being. We congratulate the College and its friends that so noble 
an aim will evidently be sustained by Professor Upton, with ample 
resources of related acquirement, with reverent freedom, clear in- 
sight, tempered statement, and conspicuous ability. We hope our 
readers will study for themselves this brief Address, but it is a 
pleasure to print here its closing words : 


“T hopefully look forward to the time when, with common consent, 
a free and scientific Theology will form a part of our University course, 
of our national culture. In the meantime, let us rejoice that we have-- 
privileges as well as duties here. It is for us to labour and to wait, to 
give our earnest attention to the religious phenomena of history, and 
to the precious powers of the human soul, while constantly remembering 
that if spiritual discernment be the real and glorious faculty which we 
believe it is, that he alone can attain in large measure the wisdom which 
it confers who, by purity and sincerity of life, by the sweetness and 
warmth of his self-forgetful affections, keeps clear and bright that win- 
dow of the Soul which lcoks Godward and Heavenward. 

J. H. T. 


VOL, XIII. 
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2. The Recent Origin of Man, as illustrated by Geology and the 
Modern Science of Prehistoric Archeology. By James C. 
Southall. Illustrated. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Co. 
London: Triibner. 1875. 


If a poem written with a didactic moral purpose is deficient 
alike in the lyric power of poetic inspiration and the emphasis of a 
noble moral appeal, still more is a scientific book produced to 
answer the wants of a theological theory necessarily as untrust- 
worthy in its science as it is contracted in its theology. Mr. 
Southall is an industrious reader. He has collected from a vast 
number of volumes a series of relevant and irrelevant facts. His 
index will be valuable to the student as a means of reference to a 
wide range of authorities on the origin and early history of man. 
But Mr. Southall has a theological theory, and regards the doctrine 
of the antiquity of man, both in its relation to Scripture and the 
Darwinian hypothesis, as an attack on Christianity. As a con- 
sequence, while there is no intentional inaccuracy in the book, but 
on the contrary a manifest eagerness to exhaust the authorities on 
every line of research, it is not compiled in a judicial spirit, and 
its lights and shades are flung about with so undiscerning a hand 
as to produce effects which do not answer to the realities of nature. 

The doctrine of the antiquity of man stands before Mr. Southall 
like a prisoner whom he believes to be a bad character before he 
enters upon the examination of the special issue to be decided. He 
sees in the prisoner’s very countenance a sign of his guilt. He 
is ready to believe anything and everything against him. He admits 
hearsay evidence as equally conclusive with the evidence of eye- 
witnesses—nay, he will even use a piece of gossip to correct a pro- 
fessed statement of fact. He believes that he knows from the Bible 
which side the verdict ought to be given, before he has examined 
a single witness. What can we think of a writer who, while very 
obligingly stating that the Darwinian hypothesis is by no means 
necessarily Atheistic, regards it as a speculation “adapted for the 
purpose of throwing the Deity into the background”? 

A free and easy method of dismission is employed for German 
authorities. The German mind (Mr. Southall informs us) is like 
that of a man of fine powers who “just feels his wine,” and is 
conscious that he has not the full use of his judgment, but has 
brilliant imaginings! 

M. Bunsen is quoted as writing “delicious nonsense.” If we 
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were inclined to adopt the tu quoque style of argument, we fear 
that we should be inclined to apply this description of M. Bunsen 
to the author of the following passage, in which, under the marginal 
note of “ recent cavillers,” the reader is informed of the names of 
those who in the present day are “assaulting” Christianity, and 
of the “failure” of all their “attacks :” 


“ We have also in this day men like Carlyle, Theodore Parker, R. W. 
Emerson, R. W. Mackay, James Martineau, Dickens, Morell, Cousin, 
Comte, Feuerbach, Moleschott, Bruno, and Christian Bauer.* All these 
attacks on Christianity have failed. Failed from Celsus to R. W. 
Mackay and Christian Bauer. The men who conducted the attacks 
are in large measure forgotten—even those among the living.”—P. 72. 


As an instance of the way in which statements, professedly 
scientific, are miscellaneously mixed together, without any attempt 
to measure their relative worth, we may refer to the “ evidence ” 
given of the presence of a Chinese colony in Peru. A quotation 
from a New York lecturer is made, positively stating that on the 
north coast of Peru exists a small village, called Eten, the dwellers 
of which speak a language that their neighbours are unable to 
understand, but who find no difficulty in conversing with the 
Chinese coolies who of late years have been imported, and this 
assertion is Mr. Southall’s “ positive evidence.” We venture to 
think that a fact so remarkable would not have been so long un- 
regarded by distinguished American philologists, or have its proof 
confined to the unsupported assertion of a single lecturer. 

Mr. Southall collects many striking facts regarding the changes 
in physical geography which have taken place in comparatively 
modern times, and the extension of such animals as the reindeer 
over districts in which they are now unknown. But supposing 
every contention urged in these directions to be sustained, the time 
required for the known alterations of fauna and flora which have 
corresponded with physical re-arrangements of the earth’s crust in 
specific localities since the appearance of man in Europe, if caleu- 
lated by the action of any known laws, and unconnected with a 
series of miracles as transcendent as hypothetical, must have ex- 
ceeded the few thousand years granted by the chrénology of the 
Bible. 





* We are not responsible for Mr. Southall’s orthography. Like many others, 
while distinguishing between the persons of Bruno Bauer and Ferdinand Christian 
Baur, he confounds their names. 
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If the reader will study the history of one single cavern in 
which the remains of man have been found—not in books, but 
on the ground itself—he will be thankful to Mr. Southall for the 
industrious care with which he has brought together a host of 
references ; but he will no more question the antiquity of man, to an 
extent which renders a period of 6000 years as yesterday, than he 
can question in a laboratory the analysis of water or of air. 


H. W. ©. 


3. Exsurgat Deus: a Critical Commentary of the 68th Psalm. By 
W. R. Burgess, Vicar of Hollowell. Williams and Norgate. 

The Psalms. With Introductions and Critical Notes by A. C. Jen- 
nings and W. H. Lowe [both of Cambridge]. Macmillan. 


Any sign of a revival of the study of the Old Testament in the 
original in this country is gratifying ; and such signs seem to be on 
the increase. In 1873, we had occasion to notice a grammatical 
analysis of the Psalter, which does its author, Miss J. J. Greswell, 
great credit. This year we have portions of two translations of the 
same attractive book. Mr. Burgess published a translation of and 
notes on one Psalm, as a specimen of a Commentary on the Psalter, 
“thinking it expedient to ascertain what reception an attempt of 
this kind may expect at the hands of English scholars.” I think 
that every attempt at intelligent and independent criticism ought to 
be sure of its reception. But, before encouraging Mr. Burgess to go 
on, I should like to be quite certain that he is critical, and that he 
will not waste his time by doing what others have done before. He 
gives here no references, so that one cannot tell whether he has used 
any standard book on the subject. But there are in German count- 
less Commentaries on the Psalms, of which the following may be 
said to have discussed, among them, every possible question that 
can arise: De Wette, Hitzig, Ewald, Hupfeld, Delitzsch, Hengsten- 
b-rg, and among the older critics especially Calvin, but also the 
Fathers and the old Rabbis and many more. I do not mean that 
nothing new can be said of the Psalms, but that a new writer should 
neither repeat absurdities that have been again and again disposed 
of, nor suggest crude innovations which would be impossible to one 
who knew the text he is treating. Mr. Burgess is probably far re- 
moved from this danger, but he leaves room for doubt whether he 
has qualified himself sufficiently for the task. He is modest enough, 
undoubtedly, in his preface, and we would therefore fain encourage 
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him. But modesty cannot excuse rash conjecture, which Mr. Bur- 
gess certainly does offer in his notes, and alludes to in his preface, 
saying rather oddly that “it would be unfair thus to stigmatize that 
which, with the greatest diffidence, is offered merely as a conjec- 
ture.” On this we would observe that conjectures in which their 
authors hardly, or only half, believe, had better be omitted as pure 
waste of time. Conjecture in textual criticism is like circumstantial 
evidence in law: it supplies the place of direct testimony ; if it fits 
in with all the requirements of the passage, it will be universally 
acceptable ; if only imperfectly, it may satisfy some minds, and by 
others be taken as a pis aller. But conjecture, if indulged in where 
not necessary, and where it only exhibits the cleverness of the critic, 
is worse than useless, 

Of the other book on the Psalms, a larger instalment has come to 
hand—Ps. 73 to 106. As the General Introduction is prefixed to 
this part, we presume it is the first published ; but we fail to dis- 
cover the slightest notice as to the completion of a work begun so 
oddly. This work is arranged as follows: there is a general Intro- 
duction, giving an account of the Psalter, its place among the 
Hebrew Scriptures, ancient versions, titles and their use in deciding 
age and authorship ; then the Psalter itself, divided into five books, 
with an introduction to each psalm, and the psalm itself, with foot- 
notes. I grieve to add that the psalm is given in the Authorized 
Version, not even arranged in verse. The presumed object of the 
book, to instil a more accurate and correct understanding of the 
Psalms, is thus wilfully stultified. The translation should embody 
the teaching of the notes, and not perpetuate the errors of an old 
version. We can never quite believe in the honest conviction of a 
commentator who shrinks from giving a pledge of it by laying his 
own version, rather than some other, open to inspection. The 
general Introduction is neither better nor worse than we should 
expect from writers who have any criticism in them. In the dis- 
cussion of the titles of the psalms we find too much bewildering 
citation of the opinions of others, and too little decision on the 
matter in hand, even manifestly absurd opinions being quoted with- 
out rejection. The one point on which the writers seem to be cer- 
tain is, that the preposition 7’ before proper names in the titles need 
not, but sometimes does, indicate authorship: “By David, by 
Moses,” but “For Solomon,” and again, “to the sons of Korah.” 
This empiricism is convenient, but scarcely scholarly. It appears to 
be adopted to make the titles say what the editors think they 
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ought to do. They consider that the “Psalms” in Luke xxiv. 44 is 
a designation of the whole collection of Hagiographa: a very odd 
assumption, probably borrowed from De Wette ; but another still 
odder description of the Hagiographa is cited from 2 Mace. ii. 13, 
ra rov AaBid! Considering that the only book in this collection of 
which any portion is ascribed to David is the Psalms, and that the 
majority of books are attributed to Solomon, this designation would 
be eccentric in the extreme: and I do not find that De Wette is 
responsible for it. Surely both these designations refer to the book 
of Psalms only. It is not necessary that Luke should be referring 
to the whole Old Testament in the verse cited; the books of the 
Hagiographa after the Psalms had far less authority (canonicity) in 
that age, and might fairly be disregarded. The commentary itself 
shews a fair amount of learning, and some study of previous com- 
mentators, though the names of Ewald, Hupfeld, Hitzig, &c., who 
have made the Psalms almost a new and at length intelligible 
book, are mentioned less frequently than they might be; but, on 
the other hand, the chief Jewish interpreters are noticed often, and 
sometimes with effect. But as the editors give no full translation, 
and seem utterly to ignore any poetical rhythm, as they exhibit 
neither the members of the verse, nor the larger divisions into 
strophes or stanzas, we can form only a very fragmentary notion of 
their opinions. The commentary is, to say the truth, too slight, too 
capricious in the phrases it selects for notice, and too easily satisfied, 
to satisfy the needs of a really inquiring mind. At the same time, 
there is much excellent sense and sound judgment. The commen- 
tators have no objection a priori to admit, with Olshausen, Psalms 
of the Maccabean age; indeed, they do assign several to the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. R. M. 





4. Miscellaneous. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold’s ‘God and the Bible”* is an elaborate 
reply (first published, we believe, in the Contemporary Review, 
though he nowhere says so) to the numerous criticisms called forth 
by his previous volume, “ Literature and Dogma.” The charac- 
teristics of that singular and suggestive book will be fresh in our 
readers’ minds ; its unsparing attack upon the popular theology ; 





* God and the Bible: a Review of Objections to ‘‘ Literature and Dogma.” By 
Matthew Arnold. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1875. 
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its declaration of the necessity of a reasonable interpretation of the 
Bible ; its reduction of the idea of God to the “ verifiable hypothesis” 
of “an Eternal Power, not ourselves, that makes for righteousness ;” 
its recognition of the work of Israel as the first discoverer and chief 
exponent of this truth; its exposition of the “secret” and the 
“ method” and the “sweet reasonableness” of Jesus. Those, how- 
ever, who may want their memories refreshed, we may refer to an 
elaborate review of the work which appeared in our own pages.* 
They will tind there a very careful statement of Mr. Arnold’s 
characteristic positions, as well as an impartial estimate of their 
strength and weakness. And indeed a reference to this article 
relieves us from the necessity of a lengthened review of the present 
volume. It reiterates the ideas of its predecessors, and manifests 
the same excellences, and defects of treatment. We have the 
same exquisitely lucid style, and the same provoking reiteration 
of phrases which hit the author’s fancy. He sees as clearly as 
ever the things which he saw before—perhaps states them with 
something more of rigidity of outline, and is just as unable to 
discern anything outside of or inconsistent with them. Happily 
we hear nothing of the Bishops of Winchester and Gloucester, 
though in some degree “the Tiibingen Professors and the Liberal 
newspapers” have succeeded to their bad eminence of scorn. Mr. 
Arnold’s keen perception of the necessity of the ethical element to 
religion remains unchanged; and the part of the volume which 
refers to the New Testament, and especially to the fourth Gospel, 
is full of delicate and penetrating critical remarks. The worst fault 
we have to allege against the book is involved in the necessity of 
its structure. The criticisms made on “Literature and Dogma” 
may be of the greatest interest to Mr. Matthew Arnold, but the 
world is indifferent to them. After the lapse of some three years, 
we do not care to have a refutation of articles in reviews and 
magazines which everybody has forgotten. An independent work, 
carrying to further development the themes common to these two 
volumes, would have been much more valuable, and much more 
conducive to Mr. Arnold’s future fame, than any effort of self- 
defence, no matter how skilful in argument or how full of delicate 
irony. 

Speaking generally, and abstracting Mr. Arnold’s reprisals on his 
critics, the first half of “God and the Bible” is concerned with 





* Vol, X. 1873, p. 377. 
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the defence of his only “verifiable hypothesis” about God ; while 
the second contains a lucid statement of facts in relation to the 
canon of Scripture, leading up to a theory of the authorship of the 
fourth Gospel. And, in the first part, the impression is strongly left 
upon our minds that Mr. Arnold’s Theism, if so it is to be called, 
has become sadly attenuated, as he has dwelt upon his own concep- 
tion of God. His former assertion that the only verifiable hypothesis 
about God was that of an Eternal Power, not ourselves, that makes 
for righteousness, left room for the belief that, although this might 
be all that we could absolutely demonstrate in regard to God, and 
all therefore that we ought to take as the basis of deductive reasoning, 
there might be much more in the thought in which a religious mind 
might justifiably rest. But our perusal of “God and the Bible” has 
led us to the conclusion—so far, that is, as we apprehend Mr. Arnold 
rightly—that this is all that he means by God. He argues eagerly 
and persistently against the Personality of God. He shews that 
his objection to the conception of Personality does not merely 
spring from an aversion to anthropomorphism, by reiterating that 
the personal God against whom he argues is a God “that thinks 
and loves.” It is quite true that there are passages in which he 
seems to say the contrary of this, and to take up the position of 
nescience, not of denial, towards a God who thinks and loves. 
But then there are other passages, more numerous and, as it seems 
to us, more characteristic of our author's standpoint, in which he 
contradicts the former. For instance, the man who has thoroughly 
investigated miracles “has discovered the hollowness of the main 
ground for making God a Person who thinks and loves, a magnified 
and non-natural man” (p. 57). In the following passage Mr. Arnold 
seems to wish to imply that God is neither a person nor a thing, but 
a law: “He who pronounces that God must be a person or a thing, 
and that God must be a person because persons are superior to 
things, talks as idly as one that should insist upon it that the law 
of gravitation must be a person or a thing, and should lay down 
which of the two it should be. Because it is a law, is it to be pro- 
nounced a thing, and not a person, and therefore inferior to persons?” 
(p. 98). And again: “They become aware of a law of nature which 
concerns their own life and conduct in the highest degree—of an 
Eternal, not ourselves, which makes for righteousness. For this is 
really a law of nature collected from experience, just as much as the 
law of gravitation is ; only it is a law of nature which is conceived, 
however confusedly, by: very many more of mankind as affecting 
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them, and much more nearly. But it has its origin in experience ; 
it appeals to experience, and by experience it is, as we believe, 
verified” (p. 90). Or, if these are not enough, here is a tolerably 
clear confession of faith: “We do not think that it can be said 
that there is even a low degree of probability for the assertion that 
God is a person who thinks and loves, properly and naturally though 
we may make Him so in the language of feeling ; the assertion deals 
in what is so utterly beyond us” (p. 108). The distinction between 
what may be true and what is alone verifiable, is here reduced to a 
minimum. 

To be coupled, however, with all this is Mr, Arnold’s declaration 
of his object in writing these volumes. It is to take men back to 
the Bible. Without the reading and enjoyment of the Bible they 
cannot live. The popular theology has disgusted them with the 
Scriptures, while new liberal philosophers offer them nothing that 
ean stand in their place. Mr. Arnold’s one object is to rehabilitate 
the Bible in general esteem, and to enable men to use it, to enjoy it, 
to profit by it once more. But we are compelled to ask,—and the 
question cuts at the root of all Mr. Arnold’s procedure,—Is it pos- 
sible to interpret the Bible by help of his formulas of thought, and 
thereafter to use it, to enjoy it, to profit by it? It is perfectly true 
that Israel recognized “an Eternal, not himself, who made for righte- 
ousness ;” but it is just as true that he conceived of that Eternal as 
a Person, who thought and loved—yes, and who sometimes hated 
and repented too. All the phrases from prophet and psalmist which 
Mr. Arnold quotes with such evident ethical enjoyment, are full of 
this reference to a Divine Person, who stands in a very real and 
individual connection with human faith and aspiration and obedi- 
ence. We venture to say that, to a devout Israelite, Mr. Arnold’s 
statement of the only “verifiable hypothesis” would be a form of 
words containing hardly any meaning at all, and certainly no reli- 
gious meaning. Were it possible, this would be truer still of the 
New Testament. What a hemisphere of distance between the “my 
Father and your Father” of Jesus, and “the law of nature, collected 
from experience just as much as the law of gravitation is”! And if 
the reply should be made, that all religious language is, to use a 
favourite phrase of Mr. Arnold’s, “thrown out” at realities which 
transcend thought and speech at once, we may rejoin that this can 
only be justifiable where there is an indistinctness of conception, to 
which the indistinctness .of language may rightly correspond. If 
there is “not even a low degree of probability for the assertion that 
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God is a Person who thinks and loves,” we cannot “make Him so 
properly and naturally” either in the “language of feeling” or any 
other. And we do not hesitate to say that this moral and religious 
insincerity would be at its height in the case of one who attempted 
to use the Old and New Testament in the light thrown by Mr. Arnold 
upon their cardinal and most characteristic language. 

We the more regret to record our fundamental difference with Mr. 
Arnold on this matter, that we so entirely agree with him in his cri- 
ticism at once of the use of the Bible made by popular theologians, 
and of the hard measure which it receives from moder: philosophers. 
Except upon the one question of the Personality of God,—or, to put 
it otherwise, upon the alternative whether God is a living God, or 
only a moral law, or a stream of tendency,—we are almost wholly 
with him. But this, it seems to us, is vital to religion. For religion 
is to us something more than the “morality touched with emotion” 
which Mr. Arnold defined it to be in “ Literature and Dogma ;” it 
includes love and prayer. But love and prayer cannot be directed 
towards either a stream of tendency or a moral law, which, if we are 
to use the phrase in its newest significance, is after all only the suc- 
cession of events in a particular sequence. Take love and prayer 
out of the Bible, and neither its spiritual life nor even its historical 
framework would be left. 

We have not left ourselves much room to speak of the second part 
of Mr. Arnold’s book, which may-be described as containing a state- 
ment of facts as to the formation of the canon, some pungent sarcasms 
upon German critics and the author of “Supernatural Religion,” and 
a theory of the authorship of the fourth Gospel. Students of New 
Testament criticism will read with much amusement his lively ani- 
madversions upon the Tiibingen theologians, and that hobby of 
“ Tendenz-schriften” which they ride so hard. But the main inte- 
rest of this part of the work lies in his defence of himself for having 
used some of the sayings of tha fourth Gospel as characteristic of the 
method and secret of Jesus. He believes that Gospel to be, in a 
literary point of view, the work of a Greek Christian, probably an 
Asian, who threw into the shape which his native culture suggested 
to him, information directly or indirectly supplied by the aged apos- 
tle John. After the other Gospels had assumed some form and 
coherence, there was a remnant of “logia” of Christ still unrecorded, 
some of a profounder and obscurer nature than most of those pre- 
served by the Synoptics ; and it was this treasure, which lay in the 
mind of John, which the unknown author of the Gospel somewhat 
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clumsily threw into shape. This hypothesis is used by Mr. Arnold 
to account for the fact that the geographical statements of the Gospel 
are sometimes not such as would be expected from a native of Pales- 
tine ; that the allusions to the Jews and their customs seem to come 
from the pen of a stranger ; and that Jesus, whose method of utter- 
ance was really gnomic, is made to dissertate in long and connected 
speeches. But these speeches—of which some of the material and 
all the connectedness is not to be referred to Jesus—contain frag- 
ments of his genuine sayings which are of the greatest value, and 
which can be picked out with considerable certainty by one who has 
made his “logia” the subject of careful study. Of course, in pick- 
ing them out, Mr. Arnold is liable to fall into the same arbitrariness 
of critical decision as that with which he charges Baur and Schweg- 
ler ; he has his idea of the teaching of Jesus, to which his selection 
of genuine “logia” will be made to conform, as they had their con- 
ception of the object of the unknown author of the Gospel. But all 
this part of Mr. Arnold’s work is of the deepest interest. He brings 
a keen and sympathetic critical eye to a task where it is more needed 
than wealth of erudition or ingenuity of conjecture. Were he still 
inclined to devote a part of his time to Biblical Theology, he could 
do no greater service than to amplify and defend in a volume that 
theory of the fourth Gospel of which he has laid the groundwork in 
the last chapter of “God and the Bible.” 

Under the title of “The New Reformation,” * a writer who takes 
the nom de plume of Theodorus has published a history of the Old 
Catholic movement up to the spring of the year 1875. It is pre- 
ceded by an historical introduction “explanatory of the chief points 
at issue, in relation to the subject, throughout the Church,” and 
contains in its first chapter a very interesting summary of the deli- 
berations of the Vatican Council. The whole work is written in a 
clear and interesting style, and is plainly the production of a careful 
and well-informed scholar. Nothing could be better as a record of 
that all but contemporary history, the facts of which are often so 
difficult to collect from the newspaper file ; and tie writer will pro- 
bably be content with this modest kind of usefulness. Such a book 
is of course in perpetual process of being superseded ; the “New 





* The New Reformation : a Narrative of the Old Catholic Movement from 1870 
to the Present Time ; with a Historical Introduction. By Theodorus. London: 
Longmans. 1875. 
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Reformation” is already incomplete, inasmuch as it only refers in a 
postscript to the Old Catholic Synod of Bonn in May, 1875, and the 
Re-union Conference of the same autumn, an account of which the 
reader will find in another part of the present number. Still, until 
the time comes at which it may be expedient to write a more elabo- 
rate history of Old Catholicism, the “ New Reformation” must have 
its value as a faithful and spirited record of its origins. Perhaps it 
is hardly necessary to add that, while watching with the deepest 
interest the progress of any attempt to break away from the dogma- 
tic systems of the past, we cannot look forward with much hope to 
the issue of a movement which aims to unite with itself the most 
retrograde section of the Anglican Church and the immovability of 
Greek orthodoxy, and to fix in the resulting communion the spiri- 
tual centre of gravity of Christian Europe. Says Theodorus (p. 250): 
“ Passing on to the more strictly religious phase of the movement, 
it would seem to be no slight recommendation in its favour that it 
is in pronounced harmony with the spirit of the age, in the tendency 
which it exhibits to divert the mind from non-essential points of 
dogma and theological difference to those broader doctrines which 
admit of sympathy, agreement and intercommunion.” At the same 
time, when we remember that “those broader doctrines” include at 
least the three Creeds and the decisions of an indefinite number of 
Councils, the dissidence between the Old Catholic movement and 
what we at least are accustomed to consider “the spirit of the age” 
remains sufficiently startling. 

The second edition of “Gravenhurst” * (to which are added four 
papers on “ Knowing and Feeling,” three of them reprinted from 
the Contemporary Review) is chiefly notable as containing a very 
interesting and touching memoir of the author by his wife. The 
biography, which was written only for the perusal of friends, and 
at first privately printed, suffers under the usual disadvantages of 
such compositions ; namely, that, on the one hand, it omits some 
things of which the public are necessarily ignorant, and, on the other, 
that it goes into somewhat too minute detail on matters which are 
best confined to a narrow circle. But these are trifling drawbacks 
from the general grace and beauty of the work. The story is entirely 
that of a student's life, and presents little opportunity for such brief 





* Gravenhurst ; or, Thoughts on Good and Evil, &ce. 2nd edition. By William 
Smith. With a Memoir of the Author. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 1875. 
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epitome as is alone p ssible in this place. A shy «nd delicate boy 
grew up in‘o a man whose sole delight was in literature, and who, 
abandoning a profession in which he was not successful, contented 
himself with the most modest of incomes, with his books and thoughts, 
w th beautiful scenery, and the society of a few congenial spirits. 
The only odd or startling contrast in the book is, that a man who 
began life in some sort of connection with Congregational Dissent, 
which never seems to have suffered any violent rupture, should have 
ended in becoming a constant and valued contributor to Blackwood’s 
Magazine. At one period of his life Mr. Smith seems to have been 
upon the verge of poetic success. His “ Athelwold” reached the 
honours of the stage in 1843, Macready and Helen Faucit playing 
the principal parts to an approving audience. Perhaps it does not 
mean much that Talfourd wrote to him more than one of his effusive 
letters of praise ; but Mrs. Taylor, whom her husband that was to 
be, J. S. Mill, speaks of as “the most superior woman I have ever 
known,” “liked it very much;” and Landor went so far as to say, 
“T know Mr. Smith and everything he has published. I have a 
great respect for him. There are things in his poems quite equal 
to anything that Shakspeare ever wrote.” We need not follow Mr. 
Landor to the height of this great laudation ; but there is enough 
in it to shew that William Smith was no ordinary man, and to make 
us wonder that after a life of incessant literary activity he should be 
chiefly known, so far as known at all, as the author of “ Thorndale” 
and “Gravenhurst,” works in which interesting philosophical and 
ethical speculation is covered with a slender veil of fiction. Perhaps 
the fact was, that William Smith, like his friend John Sterling and 
another man of the same class, Arthur Clough, was too much the 
child of this doubting, questioning, speculative age, to be able to 
free himself from its influence, and to rise into that independence 
of thought and feeling which is necessary for the full development 
and triumph of genius. He is one of those minor Hamlets of the 
philosophical and religious world, who may well exclaim, “ The times 
are out of joint ; oh cursed spite, that ever I was born to set them 
right!” Helpful and suggestive as his works may have been to 
many a struggling soul, it seems to lie in their very nature that they 
should ‘not long survive the age that gave them birth. But the 
sweet, honest, unselfish, contemplative character, not less than the 
modest and dignified career which Mrs. Smith has here commemo- 
rated, are “ possessions for ever.” 

A most welcome addition to our English libraries will be the 
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first volume of Zeller’s Acts,* which has just been issued to the sub- 
scribers to the Theological Translation Fund. The life of a German 
Professor is not usually very eventful, but an exception may cer- 
tainly be found in the case of our author. Born in 1814, and edu- 
cated chiefly at Tiibingen, he was greatly influenced in his youth by 
the philosophical lectures of Strauss and the theological ones of 
Baur, and in 1840 we find him established at Tiibingen as a “privat- 
docent” or tutor in theology. Here he assisted in founding the 
Theologische Jahrbiicher, which for fifteen years so ably represented 
the “Tiibingen School.” He soon gathered round him a numerous 
audience for his theological, as well as for his philosophical, lectures ; 
but the greater the renown he acquired by his fearless and searching 
criticism, the more obstinately did the Government refuse him any 
advancement at his own University. He therefore accepted, in 
1847, an invitation to a professorial chair of theology at Bern. 
This invitation set the whole canton in a blaze. The Conservative 
party did their utmost to persuade the electors that their religion 
was in peril, and flooded the country with pamphlets and news- 
paper articles, with the special design of introducing dissension into 
the counsels of the Radical Government. The Great Council, how- 
ever, decided by a large majority to uphold the invitation; Zeller 
entered upon his duties, and the agitation gradually subsided. But 
preferring the life at a German University, he became two years 
later a theological professor at Marburg. Here, however, the influ- 
ence of his opponents so far triumphed, that at the very commence- 
ment of his career he was transferred from the theological to the 
philosophical faculty. In 1862, he for the first time received an 
invitation worthy of his renown when he became professor of phi- 
losophy at Heidelberg. The congenial society he found there had 
such attractions for him that he refused an invitation to succeed 
Trendelenburg at Berlin, and was only subsequently induced to 
accept it at the urgent personal request of the present Emperor—no 
unfitting sequel in the history of “the stone which the builders re- 
jected.” The present work is his principal contribution to exegetical 
theology, and the one by which his name would chiefly live, if it 
were not for his immortal contributions to the history of Greek 





* The Contents and Origin of the Acts of the Apostles, critically investigated. 
By Dr. Edward Zeller. To which is prefixed, Dr. F. Overbeck’s Introduction to 
the Acts, from De Wette’s Handbook. Translated by Joseph Dare, B.A. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1875. 
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philosophy. And though his fame as a theologian has been com- 
pletely overshadowed by the renown of his critical achievements in 
philosophy, it will readily be believed that the keen insight and the 
calm judicial mind which have done such good service in interpreting 
Greek speculation, are equally invaluable in criticising the book of 
Acts. What an advantage to have the key-note to the correct un- 
derstanding of the history of the early Church struck by the hand 
of one whose success in criticising “secular” thought is so univer- 
sally admitted! Jowett tells us to “interpret the Scripture like any 
other book ;” and here we have an important section of Scripture 
interpreted by the Hallam of Greek philosophy. No student has 
ever sat under Zeller without feeling his marvellous power of taking 
his hearers in a few sentences right to the very centre of his author's 
thought—a few sentences which will be a guiding light in all the 
student's subsequent reading of that author, and which will be ex- 
pressed in such precise terms, and contain such sharply-cut ideas, 
as to be readily intelligible to one who has only a very imperfect 
knowledge of the language in which they are uttered. Zeller’s 
works should not, therefore, be difficult to translate ; and in the 
present instance the translation is quite up to the standard with 
which the managers of the Fund appear to be satisfied. Mr. Dare 
has done his work conscientiously, but we cannot help feeling 
that the result might have been greatly improved if it had been 
revised by some competent person, as well as submitted in proof to 
the author. The meaning of “pragmatisch” appears not to have 
been understood. In one place it is translated “ practical,” an error 
for which excellent dictionaries may be held accountable; in other 
passages it is simply left “pragmatic.” In connection with history, 
the German word is uséd to describe an account which does not 
simply narrate facts in their chronological order, but endeavours to 
represent them as growing one out of another, to exhibit their 
causal nexus, and make the earlier account for the later. With 
regard to the contents of the book, we shall prefer to speak of them 
when the translation is complete, and will here only notice that the 
present volume includes the conversion of Paul, and exhibits with 
unflinching logic the discrepancies between the accounts in the early 
chapters of Acts and those in other, often more trustworthy, sources, 
It also contains Zeller’s account of the external testimony to the exist- 
ence and origin of the writings of Luke, his conclusion being that 
the existence of the Gospel “can be proved from the time of Marcion 
and Justin ; that of the Acts only from about the year 170.” Pre- 
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fixed to Zeller’s work is Overbeck’s Introduction, which will give 
the reader a summary of the latest views on the subject, but the 
perusal of which we would advise him to defer till he has read at 
any rate the rest of this volume. 

The third volume of the translation of Kuenen’s “ Godsdienst 
van Israel” has now appeared,* and English readers are at last in a 
position to form their own estimate of this great work. The con- 
cluding volume treats of a period of Israelite history with which 
most readers are but slightly and superficially acquainted, and in 
which they only feel a languid interest. If they are open to con- 
viction, however, this volume ought to convince them that there is 
no period of the whole history of Israel concerning which current 
opinions are more radically erroneous ; and those who have thought 
that the earlier volumes are somewhat cold and iconoclastic, will 
perceive that if Kuenen is ruthless in extinguishing the false and 
artificial halo that plays round the brows of some of Israel’s heroes, 
he can display equal zeal in rescuing from undeserved neglect, or 
even contempt, the deep and yearning piety which throbs beneath 
the rigid form of the religion of the Scribes. With regard to the 
Jewish sects and the constitution of the Sanhedrin, Kuenen gives 
us the results of a series of minute investigations which he entered 
upon some years ago. Some of these were published in a paper 
which, as a recent German writer has remarked, “ would have been 
epoch-making, if any one had paid it the least attention!” We 
cannot too warmly thank the managers of the Theological Transla- 
tion Fund for putting these volumes into our hands, and are glad to 
notice that the analytical indexes which ought, we still think, to 
have appeared at the beginning of each volume, have at last been 
published at the end of the third. ’ 

It is remarkable that the legal mind, accustomed as it is to weigh 
evidence, is rarely sceptical in its tendencies. An instance of this 
fact is seen in the workt in which an eminent retired Judge. pub- 
lishes the conclusions to which he has been brought by the observa- 
tions of “a long forensic and judicial life,” and gives us the valuable 





* The Religion of Israel to the Fall of the Jewish State. By Dr. A. Kuenen, 
Professor of Theology at the University of Leyden. Translated from the Dutch by 
Alfred Heath May. Vol. II]. Williams and Norgate. 1875. 

+ Foundations of Religion in the Mind and Heart of Man. By the Right Hon. 
Sir John Barnard Byles, late one of the Judges of Her Majesty’s Court of Common 
Pleas. London: Murray. 1875. 
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results of his ripened thought. There is always a peculiar interest 
in the thoughts of a learned layman on religious subjects ; though 
exception may be taken to the assertion that he “is more at liberty 
than a clergyman of any church or sect can be, or ought to be, to 
say all and exactly what he thinks” (p. vi). There are many 
clergymen, it is to be hoped, who both claim and exercise the right 
to speak out their full thoughts as freely as any layman. The 
object of the book before us is to shew “on how broad, solid and 
immovable a foundation religious Faith, Hope and Worship repose.” 
That foundation is principally discovered by the author in the in- 
stincts and feelings natural to man, and his appeals to the human 
mind and heart are such as can scarcely fail to have weight with his 
readers. The chapter on Moral Law and the remarks on Utilitarian- 
ism are especially interesting and satisfactory. When he goes on 
to speak of the insufficiency of “ natural” religion, we wish some 
other word had been chosen, or the epithet had been defined, since 
the strength of the previous argument lies in the fact that true reli- 
gion is pre-eminently natural. The chapter on Mahometanism 
scarcely does justice to this form of religion, the assertion that in it 
science and literature are almost.unknown, ignoring the wonderful 
intellectual activity of the Mahometans in one period of their his- 
tory. The modest hope of the preface, that the work may be useful 
to the young and uninstructed, does not adequately express its 
claims, for many who consider themselves philosophers may take a 
useful lesson from the manner in which practical common sense 
here cuts some of their favourite knots ; if they are not convinced, 
they may at least see how small appear their difficulties in compari- 
son with the suggestions of hope and faith in the mind of one who 
cannot be charged with a deficiency of knowledge or acuteness. 
The tone of trust and charity that runs through the whole is very 
pleasing. Hope is especially dwelt on: “The young and inexpe- 
rienced, knowing very little of what human life really is, are full of 
hope in this life; all their interests, almost all their relations and 
friends, are yet here. The old look back for beloved children or 
reverend faces they will never see here again. Their interest in 
the past is natural and deeply affecting. But hope comes to their 
aid, and true wisdom will encourage it” (p. 144). The publication 
is a service to that vital religion which attaches importance to 
devotion and virtue rather than to any particular intellectual con- 
clusions. : 
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The second volume of “The Bible for Young People”* retains 
the characteristics which distinguished the first. We have the re- 
sults of the researches and speculations of the free school of Dutch 
Biblical critics put with uncommon ability into a popular form. 
Lucid exposition and graphic narrative are pre-eminently features of 
the original, and Mr. Wicksteed’s translation reproduces them with 
remarkable freshness. As to the form in which the early Biblical 
narratives appear after passing through this fierce Dutch crucible, 
we entertain grave doubt. Samson is dissolved into a solar myth, 
his long hairs are the rays of the sun, and the ass’s jaw-bone is the 
jagged thunder-clouds. We question whether any good purpose is 
served by popularizing such speculations until they have been much 
more fully confirmed as certainly true than is at present the case. 
With every wish that the Bible should be interpreted to the people 
as faithfully and fully as Homer, for instance, we still maintain 
that it has played and does still play a too serious part in the main- 
tenance of their spiritual life to justify its being made a corpus vile 
for mere exegetical experiment. No doubt the learned authors con- 
sider most of their startling criticisms conclusive, nor do we quarrel 
with their publication. We simply say, we will wait before we 
put them into our own children’s hands, and we have no desire at 
present to find our young people familiar with them. 

“The Church Quarterly Review,”+ the first number of which was 
published in October last, is an attempt to fill a void. While 
almost all denominations, great or small, are represented by a literary 
organ of quarterly rank, the Church of England has hitherto had 
nothing that she could call exclusively her own, and to which she 
could point as representative. We must wait for further issues 
before we are able to say decisively whether the “Church Quar- 
terly Review” will fully occupy the vacant place ; but its first number 
may be at once pronounced both scholarly and interesting. The 
first article, on “Italy and her Church,” is well known to be by 
Mr. Gladstone, and is an important statement of facts, brought down 





* The Bible for Young People. By Dr. H. Oort, Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages, &,, at Amsterdam, and Dr. J. Hooykaas, Pastor at Rotterdam, with 
the Assistance of Dr. A. Kuenen, Professor of Theology at Leyden. Vol. II. 
From Moses to David. Prepared by Dr. H. Oort. Authorized Translation. 
London : Williams and Norgate. 1875. 


+ The Church Quarterly Review. No. I., October, 1875. London: Spottiswoode. 
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to a very recent date, which seems to shew that some sincere Italian 
Catholics are anxious for at least partial emancipation from the 
autocracy of the Holy See, and are taking measures for that end. 
An article “On some Aspects of Science in relation to Religion” 
very frankly admits the strength of the case for the theory of Evo- 
lution, and lays down the principle that scientific theories are to be 
tested only by scientific evidence. Its whole tone is as far as possible 
removed from that of the theological dogmatist, or even of the theo- 
logical pleader for scientific toleration. The author of a paper on 
“Theodore of Mopsuestia and Modern Thought” is not very suc- 
cessful in shewing the connection between the two halves of his sub- 
ject, or in enlisting the reader’s interest in it. Nor was it altogether 
worthy of the Bishop of Derry, when asked for an article on the 
present position of the Irish Church, to send to the Editor his last 
Charge, which, without having any serious defect as an address to 
clergy familiar with the circumstances of the Church, neither gives 
English readers the information they want, nor is worth preserving 
in print. “The Church of England and the Public Worship Act,” an 
essay attributed to Mr. Beresford Hope, is a review of the situation 
from a moderately High-church point of view, not yielding to Evan- 
gelical or Erastian demands, and, on the other hand, discouraging 
the rebellious propositions of extreme men of opposite opinions. The 
whole number is decidedly weak upon the strictly theological side ; 
a fact for which the Editor virtually apologizes in a short note, an- 
nouncing that “a review of a widely-read English work upon the 
Life of Christ” has been unavoidably withheld till the next number. 
And he would have done better to omit a “communicated” paper, 
very eulogistic in tone, upon “ The Restoration of Paths to dwell in,” 
a series of “ Essays on the Re-editing and Re-interpretation of the 
Old Testament Scriptures,” by the Rev. Benjamin Street. A book 
(which, so far as we can judge, appears to us to be a rather foolish 
production) ought not to be introduced to the public in terms of 
extravagant praise by an anonymous contributor, from whom the 
editorial sanction is expressly withheld. 

“Old Gems in a New Setting”* is a book for the young, some- 
what graver in tone and more old-fashioned in style than children 
are now accustomed to. It is made up of a series of half-fables, 
half-parables, written in a pure and graceful style, and conveying 





* Old Gems in a New Setting, for the Young. By E. Whitfield. London: 
Whitfield. 1875. . 
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unexceptionable lessons. The venerable author may well be con- 
gratulated upon having preserved so much of the poetical taste and 
tenderness which can only arise from a still fresh and vigorous 
interest in life. We confidently recommend the book to all who 
wish to put into their children’s hands something a little more 
serious than the tales which are so abundantly written for their 
amusement. At the same time, we are bound in all honesty to 
confess that we think Mr. Whitfield’s prose much more poetical 
than his poetry. 

“The Limitations of Christian Responsibility”* is a somewhat 
singular brochure, the author of which stoutly maintains that there 
is no proof that Divine Providence intends the universal conversion 
of the world, and just as little proof that for all men there may 
not be opportunity of coming to a knowledge of God after death. 
This theory evidently strikes a blow at the fundamental assump- 
tion of all Christian missions ; and indeed the author advises the 
elect to mind their own business, and to leave the conversion of the 
world to God. 

The second volume of M. Bouzique’s “ History of Christianity” + 
comes down to the end of the Crusades, dealing with the Imperial 
Church (325—891), and the Church of the Middle Ages (891— 
1291). The matter and the translation both continue good.—In his 
brochure on the Apostle Paul, Mr. 8. Sharpet is as bold as ever, 
and though his premises and his conclusions will appear alike ques- 
tionable to most students of the subject, yet in this, as in all his 
publications, he is original, ingenious and suggestive. 

We have received from the Church of England Sunday-School 
Institute several volumes of magazines and tales, the full titles of 
which will be found below.§ They are well printed and well illus- 
trated ; their matter is interesting to the readers for whom they are 





* The Limitations of Christian Responsibility; Thoughts on Aggressive Chris- 
tianity. By Henry Dunn. London: Simpkin. 1875. 

+ The History of Christianity. By E. U. Bouzique. Translated from the 
French Original, with the concurrence of the Author, by John R. Beard, D.D. 

t On the Journeys and Epistles of the Apostle Paul. By Samuel Sharpe. 
Russell Smith. 1876. 

§ The Church Sunday-School Magazine, Vol. XI., 1875.—The Sunday Scholars’ 
Companion, 1875.—Mary Faweett, or the Power of Influence; by L. P, K.— 
Charlie Harvey, a Tale on Baptism.—Matteo, or the Little Guide; by L. 8S. E.— 
Little Ned and his Companion; by Ellen Lipscomb. London : Church of England 
Sunday-School Institute, 34, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, 
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designed ; and there is much in them from which Sunday-school 
teachers of all shades of religious opinion might derive useful hints. 
It is needless to say that they are written in a Church tone, and 
designed to inculcate Church principles. 

Of pamphlets, we have to mention Mr. Orby Shipley’s “Ought 
we to obey the New Court?’* a question which he emphatically 
auswers in the negative, for reasons which readers familiar with the 
tone of Mr. Shipley’s theology will easily imagine.—*A Friendly 
Suggestion as to Absolution in the Church of England”+ is a very 
feeble and disjointed production, not worth paper and print.—“ The 
Book of the Generation of Jesus Christ” settles all the discrepancies 
between the genealogies in Matthew and Luke by the very simple 
supposition that, as some Jews had two names, probably all had, 
and that the Nathan and Mattatha of the one list are really the 
Solomon and Rhoboam of the other. We should earnestly entreat 
Mr. Butler to go on in the good course he has begun; we do not 
imagine that there are any difficulties in Scripture, or anywhere else, 
that would not yield to the action of so powerful a solvent as this.— 
We have also to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Crosskey’s eloquent 
sermon at Bristol on occasion of the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion in that city ;§ and of one by Professor Tulloch,|| preached at 
Crathie, in which he very forcibly vindicates the independence of 
religion upon theology.—Professor Tyndall, we think, will not feel 
greatly moved to reply to Mr. Howard’s attack upon his Belfast 
Address ;7 and whether he does or not, we are inclined to let the 
men of science settle their own quarrels.—Last of all, we may recom- 
mend to our readers, as an interesting monograph of Presbyterian 





* Ought we to obey the New Court created by the Public Worship Regulation 
Act? By Orby Shipley, M.A. London: Pickering. 1875. 

+ A Friendly Suggestion in respect to Absolution in the Church of England. By 
a Protestant Episcopalian Member of the Church of England. London: Longmans. 
1875. 

t The Book of the Generation of Jesus Christ, &c. By G. W. Butler, M.A. 
London: Macintosh. 1875. 

§ The Religious Worth and Glory of Scientific Research : a Discourse preached 
at Bristol on occasion of the Forty-fifth Meeting of the British Association. By 
H. W. Crosskey, F.G.S. London: Whitfield. 1875. 

|| Religion and Theology: a Sermon for the Times, &. By John Tulloch, D.D. 
Edinburgh : Blackwood. 1875. 

§ An Examination of the Belfast Address of the British Association, 1874, from 
a Scientific Point of View. By J. E. Howard, F.R.S. London : Hardwicke. 1875. 
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and Unitarian history, Mr. Poynting’s “ History of Monton Chapel, 
and of Nonconformity as connected with it,”* a pamphlet issued on 
occasion of the replacement of an old and modest meeting-house by 
a new and costly church. E. 





IMMORTALITY AND RELIGION. 


Since the publication of the article, under. the above title, in the last 
number of the Theological Review, a correspondence has taken place 
between Mr. J. Estlin Carpenter and its author, Presbyter Anglicanus. 
Mr. Carpenter thinks that Presbyter Anglicanus’ “representation of Dr. 
Carpenter’s views” in the article referred to “appears to proceed from an 
erroneous interpretation of his language, and is likely therefore to mis- 
lead those who are not already acquainted with the lecture in question, 
or with Dr. Carpenter’s other writings.” We cannot insert the whole of 
Mr. Carpenter’s statement, which is indeed longer than the original refer- 
ence to his father’s lecture, nor can we permit the difference of opinion 
between him and Presbyter Anglicanus to become the subject of contro- 
versy in these pages. It is perhaps enough to say that Presbyter Anglicanus 
expresses his regret that he should have possibly conveyed a false im- 
pression, by not stating the subject of Dr. Carpenter’s lecture in the 
interrogative, instead of the affirmative form, while he still thinks part 
of Dr. Carpenter’s language “ misleading.” On the other hand, Mr. J. E. 
Carpenter quotes passages from the lecture to prove that Dr. Carpenter 
does not take the purely automatic view of human actions, and especially 
adduces one which we here reproduce. “I ask you to take as your 
guiding star, as it were, in the conduct of your lives, these four words— 
*T am, ‘I ought, ‘I can, ‘I will’—‘I am’ is the expression of reflec- 
tion and self-consciousness, the looking-in upon our own trains of thought. 
If we do not feel ‘I am,’ we do not think of ourselves and our own nature 
—we surrender ourselves. ‘J ought’ expresses the sense of moral obliga- 
tion. By steadily fixing our attention on the ‘I ought, the course of 
action is first directed right, and its continuance in that path becomes 
habitual. ... Then, ‘J can, the consciousness of power, is the foundation 
of all effort. And, lastly, it is not enough to say, ‘I ought to do it, and 
I can do it,’ but we must will to do it. The ‘I am, ‘I oveut,’ ‘I can,’ 
‘I witt, of the ego, can train the mental and bodily automaton, and 
make it do anything it is capable of executing.” This may suffice to 





* History of Monton Chapel, and of Nonconformity as connected with it. By 
T. E. Poynting. Manchester. 1875. 
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make clear on which side of this important but tangled controversy Dr. 
Carpenter is to be taken as standing: the question as to whether in the 
lecture referred to he has expressed himself with absolute clearness and 
precision, is one for fair criticism, and does not warrant debate in this 
place. We need only add that we are well pleased to be able to quote 
the authority of so distinguished a physiologist as Dr. Carpenter on our 
own side of this controversy, and, with our valued contributor, regret 
that he should have been even partially, and it is unnecessary to say 
quite unintentionally, misrepresented. 
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